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Some men can get rid of their guests with comparative 


facility ; but they must have high rank and no manners, I 
know a noble and hospitable lord who“ weeds” his visitors 


every morning by the summary process of asking the butler 


it breakfast for “ Bradshaw ” and reading out the list of thove 
persons he has got weary of. “ Your train, Mr. Guy, goes at 
11.30, and the carriage will be at the door at eleven o'clock 
harp But this isan heroic remedy such as only a peer of 
the realm can use. I don't defend it (though I must confess 


I admire his lordship’s way), but it must be allowed that some 


persons who find life at a great country house agreeable to 
them do not scruple to overstay their welcome Justas one who 
is going away may say to himself, “* Among so many guests I 


shall not be missed,” they say to themselves, when they have 
made up their mind to stop, “ Among so many guests I shall not 
be noticed,” but in this they take too humble a view of their 
own individuality. A gentleman of this kind once stayed the 
entire autumn at a certain nobleman’s country seat : a fellow- 

rest, astonished at finding him there, and so long, observed, 

[ did not know you knew Lord II.” “TI didn’t know him, 
nor his wife either,” was the shameless reply ; “but I knew 
they were not on speaking terms, and that each would be sure 
to think the other had invited me, and it is really a capital 


house to stay at.” 


The relations of host and guest, it must be said, are often 
much more sympathetic than the outsider has any idea of. He 
cannot conecive what A can possibly see in B to give him so 
extended a welcome; but friendship, with some people, takes, 
quite naturally, the strangest forms. A well-known Irish 
baronet, when walking on his estate, came upon a certain 
Mr. D, who, I believe, was trespassing on it; nevertheless, he 
‘took to” him,and asked him up to “the house” to lunch, 
where he remained thirty years. Both the host and D were very 





silent persons, so that the charms of conversation could not 
have drawn them together. They never interchanged a 
remark in public save after dinner, when, as surely as the 
decanters began to circulate, Mr. D (who always sat at the 
foot of the table) would ask of his host the name of his wine- 
merchant, and, on being told, would rejoin: “Then he does 


not treat you well, Sir.” 


The latest accounts from Canada show that Scotland has 
lost its proud position as the headquarters of Sabbatarianism. 
The reproofs administered to the mineralogist upon the 
Sabbath, “Ye're breaking something forbye the stanes,” and 
to the travelling artist who asked the name of a ruin, “ It’s 
no the day to be speerin’ sic things,” will soon lose their 
nationality and become Canadian stories, and may they find 


ther Sam Slick to tell them! Ontario can already give 





Caledonia several points (if it were permissible to do so) on a 
Sunlay. In North Britain, though it is wicked to skate on the 
Sabbath, folks are allowed to slide (with the exception, of 
course, of backsliding), and walking between the services is 
not limited as regards its speed. But in Ontario fast walking 
is prohibited, and a “Sabbath-day’s journey ” (all vehicular 
traffic being forbidden) must be short indeed. Even “ total 
on” (in the form of bathing) is interdicted. Canada 


immersi 
is the least literary of the British colonies, and Thomas Hood's 

Epistle to Rae Wilson” is probably unknown to it. Would 
it not be worth while for the Sunday Society, or some other 
enlightened association, to export the poem, which, if bound in 
pamphlet form, might be mistaken fora tract, and thereby 
have a chance of being read? Surely Sir Andrew Agnew, 
who endeavoured to provent beer from “ working " on a Sunday, 
must have been a Nova Scotian baronet ! 


A new addition to the joys of Continental travel has been 
discovered. When a visitor has expressed any dissatisfaction 
during his residence at an hotel, or objected to the scale of 
its charges, his luggage-labels have a secret mark put upon 
them, whereby other hetel-keepers are warned against him, 

Chis is a bad lot; serutinises the bill; objects to salt butter,” 
This sort of traveller is informed upon arrival that 


If this practice is found to answer, why 


should no visitors have their labels affixed to those of 


the hotels, “Charges exorbitant, sanitary arrangements dis- 
gusting,’ and soon? A reference to a travelling-trunk might 
thus come in extremely useful. I read that “a secret infor- 
mation system,” similar to that of these hotels, but much more 
excusable, is made use of in other lines of business. Assistants 
in drape shops use the phrase “Two upon ten” (or “Two 
pounds ten”), meaning two eyes upon ten fingers, when a 
customer is suspected of larceny ; or the shop-walker asks, in 


a voice that may be generally heard, “ Has Mr. Sharp arrived ? 


to h the gentlemen behind counter reply, “ We are 
expecting him, Si ‘J tof thing must rive a dramatic 
interest to comme! 1a wd acres vbly dive Sily its 
A translator of languages has got into trouble for travelling 

on the railway without paying his fare, amounting to three- 
halfpence. The magistrate appeared surprised at the smallness 
of the sum involved considering the culture of the culprit. 
The gulf that lies between the stipendiary and the translator 
in the way of remuneration was probably unknown to him. 
| ( ill pene ] small sum of money, but it goes a good 
vy towards the payment for the rendering of a three-volume 
novel into an alien tongue, It is a trade that no one who 


knew how it was remunerated would undertake except for 


purposes of scientific investigation : it is interesting because it 
demonstrates the smallest sum on which it is possible fora 
person * engaged in literature to keep body and soul together. 

J have often sung the praises of the type-writer, but its 
last act of beneficence has astonished even its most ardent 


admirers. ‘Two deaf-mutes in Indiana had exchanged yows, 
presumably on the tips of their fingers, which were never- 
theless not formed for caligraphy : they were bad writers, and 
the clergyman who was to unite them was unacquainted with 


the deaf-and-damb alphabet. Ilow, then, were the inter- 


i 
’ 


rogatories of the marriage service to be duly administered ? 
Happy thought! ‘The type-writer! &% machine that is 
familiar to every hand in the Great Republic. It was carried 
to the altar, and manipulated by the silent pair, under ecclesi- 
astical direction, but without a clerical error. As divorce 
is common in the locality, duplicates were thoughtfully taken 
for both bride and bridegroom —a delicate and graceful blink- 
ing of the fact that not a word of disagreement could ever pass 
between them. 


In these chattering days, when nobody who really 7: 
nobody can stir forth without the volunteer accompaniment 
of a brass band, and when there is a certificated eye at every 
keyhole ... there is healing in the thought that writers 
like Izaak Walton have been safe for two hundred years in the 
impregnable -stronghold of the grave,’ writes James Russell 
Lowell, who by the irony of fate has been compelled to leave 
the world of letters when it has little but his decease to 
record, The only chance for a famous man who dislikes 
publicity is todie when a great war is raging ora general 
election taking place ; and Lowell has passed away from us 
during “a season of calm weather.” Never was a man of 
letters so epitaphed as he has been. Up to the present time 
all has been eulogy, but ina week or two we shall doubtless 
hear that shrill note of detraction which waits for the blare 
of the trumpets to have died away that it may gladden 
the ear of envy. It is usual enough to select old stories of 
departed great ones, and fit them to him who has left us last, 
and Lowell has not, I notice, escaped the common lot: but 
what those who really knew him have a right to complain of 
is the amazingly dull observations that have been put into his 
mouth, by persons who pretend to have known him, as examples 
of his wit and humour. 


The Spectador has been taking the upper classes of England 
upon its knee and spanking them, in its paternal manner, for 
not buying books. “They never buy a book” it says (drat 
them !) “ for their own pleasure from one year’s end toanother.” 
I hope this is not quite true, or authors would be even thinner 
than they are. Lam not myself, perhaps, in a sufficiently high 
siratum of society to form an opinion upon this matter, but 
such people as I know are certainly better acquainted with 
literature than they were ten years ago. It would have taken 
much longer then for any new planet in the literary firmament 
to “swim into their ken” than nowadays; and even in the 
country—whether in the fastnesses of the Border or the wilds 
of Devon—they take a much more intelligent interest in books 
than they used todo. As to their only borrowing instead of 
buying them, it comes to much the same thing in the long 
ran, provided only that they do not steal them. What really 
lies at the bottom of the Spectators complaint is that it 
objects to the reading of new books instead of old ones; and, 


:a most deserving or 






with every wish to sympathise wi gan, 





this objection, I confess, fails to strike in my bosom a responsive 


chord 


The friends of the Grantully Castle and its cook are 
naturally indignant with Lord Randolph Churchill’s remarks 
upon its cvisine ; but they surely do protest too much when 
they say it rivals “the choicest luxuries of a London club.” 
His Lordship may have been fastidious, or, perhaps, sea-sick, 
but it is ridiculous to contend that what comes out of a small 
and moving kitchen, and is served in Jarge quantities, is not 
at a disadvantage as regards flavour. Even on land it is next 
to impossible to furnish as good a dinner for eighty persons 
as for eight. Plats are very sympathetic, and when cooked 
together they all taste alike. On board ship there is, it is 
true, one sauce that is unrivalled—but one docs not owe it to 


the chef. 


HOME NEWS. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and her children, 
Princess Leiningen, and the children of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and attended by General Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
Lady Southampton, Dr. Reid, and Major Bigge, left Osborne 
on Aug, 24 for her autumnal visit to Scotland. The royal 
party drove to ‘lrinity Pier, East Cowes, and crossed the 
Solent in the Alberta to the Clarence Yard, Gosport. 
As her Majesty steamed through the Solent, the French 
and English fleets dressed, manned yards, and saluted. 
On landing the Queen was received by the Duke of 
Connaught and Admiral the Earl of Clanwilliam, attended by 
their personal staffs. ‘The royal train reached Aberdeen at 
twelve minutes past one on Ang. 25. A large crowd had 
collected to greet the Queen. Among the civic dignitaries 
present were Lord Provost Stewart, the city magistrates, the 
county authorities. and others. Cheers were raised as thie 
train drew up, and these her Majesty recognised by standing 
at the carriage-window and bowing. The train left at twenty 
minutes past one amid renewed cheering. Dallater was 
reached before two, and Balmoral Castle at three o'clock. 
The Qneen is expected to reside at Balmoral until about the 
iniddle of November, when the Court returns to Windsor 
Castle. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, accompanied by 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife and the Princess Victoria of 
Wales, arrived at Copenhagen on Aug. 22. ‘The royal yacht 
was boarded by the King of Denmark. Subsequently the dis- 
tinguished party proceded to Fredensborg, where they were 
accorded a hearty reception. 


Lientenant his Royal Highness Prince George Fredcrick 
Ernest Albert of Wales, K.G., A.D.C., has been promoted to the 
rank of Commander in her Majesty's fleet. 


An announcement that Princess Maud of Wales “ is paying 
a series of country visits” is described by 7ruth as the purest 
of fictions. ‘Ihe Princess has gone to take a course of waters 
and baths at Vichy, where she is staying with Mis. Edward 
Johnson, who was formerly governess to the young Princesses. 
IL... is to remain at Vichy for a month, and then she will g» 
to New Mar Lodge, Aberdeenshire, on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife, who will by that time have returned home 
from Denmark. 


The visit of the French fleet to Portsmouth was rounded off 
on Aug. 25 with a luncheon on board the flag-ship Marengo 
to several British naval officers, the scene of the banquet 
being the quarterdeck, which was draped in canvas, plentifully 
adorned with French and English flags. The principal guests 
were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Connaught, and 
Lord Clanwilliam, and the lunch was preceded by a fine review 
of troops on Southsea Common. At the déjcuner the chief 
toasts were “ The Queen” and “ M, Carnot,” Admiral Gervais’s 
tribute to her Majesty as a model sovereign, wife, and mother 
being especially cordial. ‘The idea was to finish the day's 
entertainments with a ball on the Marengo, but the wind 
freshened to a gale, and the idea had to be abandoned, as on 
the night of Aug. 25 a storm sprang up, and communication 
between the vessels and the shore was completely cut off. 





On the conclusion of the naval review at Portsmouth 
the Queen sent the following telegram to President 
Carnot: “I wish to express to you the great pleasure that 
I have had in receiving Admiral Gervais and his officers 
at Osborne, and how much I admire the French squadron 
which I have just reviewed.—(Signed) Victoria.” ‘To 
this despatch President Carnot replied: “I beg your 
Majesty to accept my sincere thanks for the reception which 
you have been good enough to accord to Admiral Gervais and 
his officers, as well as for the sentiments which your Majesty 
expresses with regard to the French fleet.—(Signed) CARNor.” 


Two of the first-class counties have concluded their cricket 
engagements for the year—namely, Lancashire and Sussex. 
Lancashire have done extremely well, coming out second on the 
list, with four points to the good, Surrey being easily first 
with nine points. Middlesex have twice beaten them, end 
Surrey and Notts once each ; while one of the most remarkable 
of their victories was a crushing defeat of Yorkshire. Albert 
Ward heads the list of regular batsmen with an average of 
2047, though Mr. Maclaren reaches an average of 44°20 for 
seven innings. Briggs and Mold have both bowled with great 
success, the first bowler’s average per wicket being 12°37. The 
head of the Sussex batsmen is Bean, who has developed into a 
great cricketer and whos2 average is 33°60. the veteran 
Humphreys coming next with an average of 1958 for twenty- 
three innings. 

The funeral of the late Postmaster-General took place cn 
Aug. 27,at Mold. Mr. Henry Raikes, his son, received a special 
telegram from the Queen expressing her regret at the news of 
his father’s death, and conveying her “ heartfelt sympathy ” 
to Mrs. Raikes and family.—The funeral of the Duke of 
Cleveland took place on Aug. 28, from Raby Castle, where the 
widowed Duchess and the family gathered for the ceremony. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins has been the victim of serious and 
dangerous illness, accompanied with great prostration and 
inability to take nourishment. Ie has lately rallied some- 
what, though his case still excites anxiety. ‘There have been 
hosts of inquirers, including the Prince of Wales and Cardinal 
Manning. 

Most of the sections of the British Association joined in 
excursions on Aug. 22. The Economic Science Section at tacir 
meeting discussed an important and interesting paper by 
Mr. Sidney Webb, on “ Alleged Differences in the Wages Paid 
to Men and to Women for Similar Work.” In another section 
Sir Frederick Bramwell spoke on the patent laws, condemning 
the presen’ system of specification. 

King Humbert will, ‘according to an Italian journal, visit 
England next spring. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg attended the choral competition 
in connection with the Welsh National Eisteddfod at Swansea 
on Ang. 19, and before leaving expressed the satisfaction which 
it had given him to see such a vast assembly and to listen to 
ality. 





the beautiful melodies of the Princiy 

Mr. Parnell has not been abashed by the loss of influenc 
and following which has resulted from the hostile declarations 
of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, and by the imminent prospect 
of the withdrawal of all the newspaper influence which has 
hitherto been at his command in Ireland. He has formulated a 
totally new programme of Home Rule and democratic change, 
which includes an [rish Parliament independent in all bat 
the name, and united to this country solely by the link of the 
Crown, local authorities endowed with the fullest powers of 
tixation and administration, and able to dispcse of the land 
for the benefit and in the interests of the peasants and 
labourers desiring allotments, An eight-hours day for State 
and dangerous employments, and generally a labourer’s 
programme of an advanced character, and drawn up with 
no little skill, complete Mr, Parnell’s new bid for extreme 
democratic support, 


aes, 
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OUR JLUUSTRATIONS. 
> 

THE FRENCH SQUADRON AT PORTSMOUTH. 
The space at our disposal this week admits but of a concise 
account of the interesting proceedings at Portsmouth at the 
reception of the French squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Gervais, with the courtesies and hospitalities that were cor- 
dially shown to the gallant naval officers of a friendly nation, 
during several days, by her Majesty the Queen at Osborne 
Ilouse, by the Earl of Clanwilliam, Naval Commander-in-Chief 
or “Port Admiral” at Portsmouth, by the other officers in 
naval and military command, and by the Mayor and Corpor- 
ation of the town. 

The French “Northern Squadron of Tronclads,”’ which 
arrived at Spithead on Wednesday, Aug. 19, between four and 
five in the afternoon, consisted of the Marengo, the flag-ship 
of Admiral Gervais, a composite (wood and iron) vessel of 
7748 tons displacement, with a central redoubt and four 
barbettes above, carrying guns of 23 tons weight and 10°8 inch 
calibre ; the Requin, an armoured coast-defence ship or battle- 
ship, built of iron and steel, with plates 12 in. to 20 in. thick, 
carrying two 75-ton guns of 16°54 in. calibre, on barbettes ; 
the Marceau, a powerful ship of iron and steel, 10,580 tons, 
with engines of 12,000-horse power, with armour 14 in. to 18 in. 
thick,and with four barbette guns of 52 tons weight and 13°39 in. 
calibre; the Furieux, which is similar to the Requin, but 
rather smaller, with two 47-ton guns of 13°39 in. calibre ; the 
Surcouf, a deck-protected cruiser, of 1848 tons displacement, 
with high speed ; and the torpedo-vessel Lance. This squadron 
was met at Portsmouth by the old wooden despatch-vessel 
Bougainville, under Captain de Courthille, from the Naval 
School at Brest, bringing seventy-five naval cadets, and 
by the despatch-vessel Elan, Lieutenant Forestier, to serve 
asa yacht for M. Waddington, the French Ambassador. 

The approach of the French squadron was signalled, from 
off the east shore of the Isle of Wight, by the Seagull torpedo- 
gunboat, to the British Channel Fleet lying at Spithead ; pilots 
were put on board by the Seagull, and the French ships came 
in, saluting both the flag of Admiral Lord Clanwilliam, on 
board H.M.S. Duke of Wellington, and that of Sir M. Culme- 
Seymour, whose flag-ship was H.M.S. Camperdown ; these ships, 
with the garrison battery at Portsmouth, returned the salute, 
and the crews heartily cheered. 

On Thursday morning the first interchange of official and 
personal courtesies took place by Admiral Lord Clanwilliam, 
with Admiral Fisher, Dockyard Superintendent, Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Hornby, Naval Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, Admiral Sir M. Culme-Seymour, and Rear-Admiral 
Loftus Jones, going out in the Fire Queen, the Port Admiral’s 
yacht, to visit Admiral Gervais on board the Marengo, while 
the Duke of Connaught, in the royal yacht Victoriaand Albert, 
paid his visit at the same time. The meeting was ceremonious, 
but expressive of cordial esteem ; it was followed by the French 
Admiral and captains, going ashore to visit the Queen at Osborne 
House. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, and M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, assisted at 
this reception. The Duke of Connaught, Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, Princess Beatrice, and Prince George of 
Wales were with her Majesty, to whom all the French officers 
were presented. Admiral Gervais and the senior oilicers 
dined with the Queen. 

The inspection of the combined fleets by the Queen, on 
Friday afternoon, was a grand spectacle. Her Majesty, on 
board the Victoria and Albert, followed by the royal yachts 
Alberta, Elfin, and Osborne, the Elan, with the French 
Ambassador, the Admiralty yacht Enchantress, the Wye, and 
the lire Queen, passed between the lines of war-ships, and 
returned along the southern lines; the Queen’s yacht then 
anchored between the Marengo and the Camperdown, 
Iler Majesty invited Admiral Gervais and his captains on 





ADMIRAL GERVAIS, 
COMMANDING THE FRENCH SQUADRON AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Sketched from Life by Our Special Ai 


board the Victoria and Albert, and spoke to them with the 
most friendly courtesy. They soon afterwards landed at 
Portsmouth, and were entertained by the Earl of Clanw‘Uiam 
with a grand dinner ina large marquee at the rear of Admi- 
ralty House. At ten o'clock, a ball in honour of the French 
officers was given at the Townhall by Lord and Lady 
Clanwilliam. 

he Mayor of Portsmouth, Sir William Pink, on Saturday 
evening entertained Admiral Gervais, the French Ambassador, 
and nearly a hundred French officers, with an equal number 
of British naval officers. and about fifty officers of the Army, 
at a grand banquet in the Townhall. The events of Monday 
were the visit of Admiral Gervais and many of his officers to 
Portsmouth Dockyard, the torpedo training ships, and the 
School of Gunnery, with luncheon at Whale Island; the 
dinner given to them by the Duke of Connaught, at Govern- 
ment House ; and the dinner given by the Mayor to several 
hundred French seamen of the squadron, The Duke of 


THE ILLUSTRATED 








Connaught’s guests, after dinner, were amused with a grand 
military “tattoo” performed by soldiers on the parade. 
There was a review of troops on ‘Tuesday by the Duke of 
Cambridge on Southsea Common, and a party of British 
naval officers dined on board the Marceau. The French 
squadron next day departed for Cherbourg. 


M. WADDINGTON, 
M. William Henry Waddington, the French Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James’s, was born at Paris in 1826. His 
father was the son of a London merchant, a native of 
Nottinghamshire, who settled in France in 1815, and his 





M. WADDINGTON, 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN, 


mother, Madame Waddington, née Chisholm, was a Seotch 
lady. She died a few weeks ago, at the ripe old age of 
ninety-one. Madame Waddington, who was a very distin- 
guished woman, exercised a great influence on the education of 
her son, who, when a boy, was sent to Rugby and then to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where in due course he took his degree. 
In 1849, as an undergraduate, M. Waddington rowed in the 
Cambridge boat in the University boat-race, and it is no doubt 
to his English education that his love of sport is to be attri- 
buted. Even now M. Waddington is very fond of riding, and 
may be seen every morning in Hyde Park taking an early 
canter before settling down to the day's work. 

Before taking an active part in politics, M. Waddington, 
who is a great authority on numismatics and epigraphy, had 
travelled in Asia Minor, Greece, and Syria, and made his mark 
as a writer on these subjects, and in 1865 he was elected a 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. In 
the same year M. Waddington thought of entering the Corps 
Législatif, but was unsuccessful at a bye-election in the Depart- 
ment de l’Aisne, and it was not until after the war (in 1871) 
that he was returned to the National Assembly by over 69,000 
votes. 

From this moment M. Waddington’s political career was as 
brilliant as hisscientific one. ‘Two years later he was Minister 
of Public Instruction in the Cabinet of M. Thiers, and in 1876 
he was elected a member of the Senate. A few weeks after his 
election, M. Dufaure became Premier, and, for the second time, 
M. Waddington was intrusted with the portfolio of Public 
Instruetion, when he introduced most useful reforms in the 
French educational system, such as gratuitous primary educa- 
tion, the establishment of a better secondary education, and 
the improvement of the condition of teachers. In 1877 
M. Waddington became Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the 
following year he was sent to the Berlin Congress as First 
French Plenipotentiary. On his return he succeeded M. Dufaure 
as Prime Minister, but, a few months later, had to make way 
for M. de Freycinet. M. Waddington remained an active 
member of the Senate, taking part in all important discussions, 
until 1883, when he was sent to Moscow as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary for thecoronation of the Czar. A month later he was 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, a post he has 
occupied ever since. 

M. Waddington is of medium height, with grey hair and 
whiskers, and blue eyes and a fresh complexion. His manner 
is dignified, if a little cold when addressing strangers ; but he 
is a fast and true friendand warm-hearted, and can on occasions 
enjoy a good joke as well asa good cigar, for heis an inveterate 
smoker. His diplomatic colleagues have the greatest esteem for 
him, and his own personnel are devoted to their chief, who 
gives the example of constant attention to the conduct of the 
affairs of the Embassy. Tor, of all the Ambassadors in London, 
M. Waddington is the only one who absents himself but once 
a year, in September, when he enjoys a few weeks’ shooting in 
the Aisne. 

Owing to his English education, M. Waddington speaks 
and writes English like a native, and is one of the few living 
Frenchmen who can make a speech or write an essay in both 
languages with equal facility. 

As French Ambassador in this country, M. Waddington has 
done yeoman service in maintaining on a cordial footing the 
relations between France and England ; and if’ the bonds of 
friendship which unite the two nations are to be tightened by 
the visit of the French squadron to Portsmouth, there is 
no French statesman more able than M. Waddington to succeed 
in a task which to him is a labour of love. 


BERNE SEVEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
Several Illustrations of the grand patriotic festival at Berne. 
in Switzerland, held on Aug. 15 and 16 principally, and 
continued on Monday, the 17th, to commemorate the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of that city in 1191, 
appeared in our last publication. The Bernese claim for their 
civic commonwealth an historical antiquity exceeding, by 
just one century. thas of the earliest League of three Swiss 
Cantons, those of Schwytz, Uri,and Unterwalden. As we have 
stated, the proceedings at this festival comprised a solemn 
display of stage pageantry, in an open-air theatre, where the 
“ Festspiel,” as it was called, was performed by nine hundred 
persons, including the crowd of * supernumeraries” who repre- 
sented soldiers, attendants, peasants, citizens of various orders, 
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and different classes of people in bygone times. The memo'- 
able incidents of history thus dramatised were those of maxy 
successive ages, from the last decade of the twelfth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth century ; including the act of Duke 
Berchtold of Zahringen, by which Berne was founded and 
endowed with its charter of liberties; the confirmation of 
that charter by Albert of Hapsburg, in 1274; the battles of 
Schlosshalden and Laupen; the adherence of Berne to the 
Swiss Confederation, in 1353; the visit of the Emperor-King 
Sigismund in 1414; the war with the Dukes of Burgundy, 
from 1471 to 1479, with the victory of Morat; the prosperity 
of Berne in the sixteenth century; the maintenance of its 
neutrality in the Thirty Years’ War; and its struggle against 
the French Republican invasion in 1798, with the recovery of 
Swiss independence after Napoleon’s downfall. The scenery 
was an imitation of the interior court of an immense castle. 
The speeches and dialogues, in verse, composed by the Rev. II. 
Weber, were effectively recited by the leading actors, and the 
choruses and other vocal music were rendered by f-yve hundre@ 
voices, with a very powerful orchestra, 


A TOWN FIRE BRIGADE IN SIBURTA. 
Our Special Artist in Siberia, Mr. Julius M, Price, has over- 
looked no feature of the really surprising progress that Russian 
official and municipal authorities have achieved in all the 
external arrangements of modern civilisation in the principal 
towns of that remote and immense territory of Northern Asia. 
His letters from Krasnoiarsk and Irkutsk, already published, 
have particularly described the public institutions of those cities, 
which appear to be as completely organised and effectively 
managed as those of most of the great towns in Europe. The 
fire-brigades, most needful where many of the common dwelling- 
houses are built of timber, especially gained his notice, 
and we lately presented a Sketch of oneof the watch-towers 
erected for the sentinel who, by day and by night, keeps a 
look-out over the roofs all over the city, ready to give the 
alarm by ringing a bell. At Irkutsk there is a steam fire- 
engine, constructed by Messrs. Shand and Mason, of London, 
with special wheels adapted to Siberian roads in summer and 
winter. Powerful “© manuals” or hand-engines are in use also 
there and in other towns of Siberia; these, in winter, are 
supplied with a stove and a hot-air chamber, through which 
the water is pumped, to keep it from freezing. ‘The street 
scene represented in our Artist's Sketch this week occurred at 
the small town of ‘Troitzkosarsk. 


FRENCH VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH IN 1844. 
Very few persons now living can remember a time when 
England and France were at war with each other ; but those 
among us who are somewhat elderly have seen the neighbour- 
ing country a kingdom, an empire, and a republic, under each 
successive form of government usually preserving amicable 
relations with our own, during the reign cf Queen Victoria, 
who has always desired peace. Her Majesty has readily 
exchanged mutual courtesies and hospitalities with every 
French head of the State; with King Louis Philippe, before 
the Revolution of 1848, which brought him to England as a 
permanent resident; with the Emperor Napoleon IIL, who 
likewise came to end his days among us; and if a President 
of the French Republic could visit this country, he would be 
received with a cordial welcome. ‘The interesting demonstra 
tion of national goodwill upon the recent occasion at Ports- 
mouth recalls to memory, after nearly forty-seven years, an 
event which indeed could not have been forgotten by any of 
the townsfolk old enough to have witnessed it in 1844, and of 
which we find, in the ///ustrated London News of that date, 
abundant pictorial and descriptive memorials. We refer to the 
arrival of the “ King of the French,” with his Royal Highness 





ADMIRAL THE EARL OF CLANWILLIAM, K.C.B., 
NAVAL COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT PORTSMOUTH. 


the Duc de Montpensier, with M. Guizot, French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Admiral Baron Mackau, Minister of 
Marine and the Colonies, and the royal suite, escorted by a 
squadron of French ships of war. The squadron, under com- 
mand of Admiral Baron La Susse, consisted of six vessels ; his 
Majesty was on board the frigate Gomer, a new paddle-wheel 
steamer, armed with twenty-four guns, which was greatly 
admired. ‘They crossed the Channel from Tréport, near the 
Chateau d’Eu, where the King had entertained Queen Victoria 
the year before, and reached Portsmouth on ‘Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 8, saluted by the guns of the Port-Admiral’s flag-ship, 
H.M.S. Queen, at Spithead, and by those of the batteries on 
shore. At the Victoria Pier, at the lower end of High Street, 
the Gomer lay alongside while the Mayor and Corporation of 
Portsmouth went on board to present an address to the King. 
The Gomer then proceeded up the harbour to the dockyard, 
and there awaited the arrival, from London, of Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Wellington, who accompanied the 
King to Windsor. On his Majesty's departure, after staying a 
week, the Queen came to Portsmouth and inspected the French 
ships, 
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THE FRENCH NAVAL VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH : THE COMBINED SQUADRONS FIRING THE ROYAL SALUTE. 
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ARRIVAL OF KING LOUIS THILIPIE AND A FRENCH SQUADRON AT TORTSMOUTH IN 1844, 


From the “Illustrated London News,” Oct, 12, 1844 
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One of the most 
distinguished visitors to 
the Trade Union Con- 
gress will be Dr. von 
Schulze Gevaernitz, a 
friend and pupil of 

Leipsic, the great authority on 

guilds. He has already a large acquaintance with English 

trade unionism, having sketched its history, and that of 
later social and economic progress generally, in a standard 
book, which throws much useful light on the early develop- 
ments of Chartism. The school to which he and Professor 

Brentano belong is deeply convinced of the peaceful character 

of the proletariat movement here. The chief immediate aim 
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» died from the effects of a car nt. 
ago Miss Gallenga was driving into Chepstow, 
took fright at a passing train and tore madly 
hill Miss Gallenga and the groom, to save 
from dashed against a heavy wall, 
jumped from the carriage, which, a moment afterwards, 
was shivered into a hundred pieces. The groom escaped 
unhurt, save for a few bruises, but some of the ironwork of 
the carriage fell on Miss Gallenga, breaking her leg in two 
places, She never recovered from the injuries she had received, 
and also the shock to her system, and died on Aug. 7, at mid- 
night. Her untimely death (she was only twenty-eight)is deeply 
mourned not only by her heartbroken parents, and a wide 
circle of friends, but in her own parish, where she did much 
good ministering to the wants of the poor and needy in a 
gentle, unobtrusive way. She was carried to che grave by 
some of the tenants and the labourers on her parents’ estate, 
and laid to rest in the peaceful little churchyard of Llandogo, 

on the banks of the Wye. 
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Miss Gallenga was the daughter of the famous Antonio 
Gallenga, author and who for twenty years 
was special correspondent of the 7%mes Of late years he 
has retired from public life, to spend the evening of his 
days at his country house on the borders of Wales. Miss 
Gallenga was a Girton girl, and gained honours there. Like 
her celebrated father, she was a brilliant conversationalist 
and linguist, and also inherited in no mean degree his literary 
talents. During the last two or three years several stories have 
appeared from her pen in various magazines, and of late the 
(Vucen newspaper has been indebted to her for some sparkling 
essays descriptive of Monmouthshire scenery and boating 
expeditions on the far-famed river Wye. 


Jaroness Macdonald of Earnscliffe has written in an 
American periodical a charming account of a trip she made to 
the Pacific coast before the sad event which robbed her ofa 
husband and Canada of a Premier. In the course of the article 
she playfully gives us an insight into the busy life her late 
husband led. When the idea of a holiday first came to her, 
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rit Rw t HENRY CRECTL RAINES 
The Right Hon si] Raikes, M.P., Postmaster-General, 
died suddenly at his residence ta Vlintshireon Aug, 24, He was 
born in 1888. the eldest son of the late Mr, Henry Raikes of 
Liwynegrin, in the county of Flint, by Lucy Charlotte, his wife 
youngest daughter of the Ven. Francis Wrangham, Having been 
educated at Shrewsbury School and at Trinity College, Cam 
bridge (B.A. 1860, M.A, 1863), he was called to the Bar at the 
Middle ‘Temple in 1863, and Bencher in ISsv 
He sat as M.P. for Chester from IS6S8 to 1880, and for Preston 
from February to November 1ISs2, and represented Cambridge 
Unive rsiby since the latter date, 

rHE RIGHT HON, JOHN INGLIS 
The Right. Hon. John Inglis, D.C.L., LL.D, PLC 
died on Aug. 20, at Loganbank, Midlothian Ile was 
in 1810, the son of the Rev. Dr. Inglis, minister of the 
Old Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, and was educated at 
Glasgow University and at Balliol College, Oxford (B.A, 1834, 
M.A. 1837). Having been called to the Scottish Bar in 1835, he 
was appointed Solicitor-General for Seotland in Lord Derby's 
first Administration in 1852, and was subsequently raised to the 
Bench as Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, 
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The portrait of M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, is 
from a photograph by Mr, Walery, 164, Regent Street that of 
Admiral Lord Clanwilliam from one by Mr. Arthur Debenham, 
Southsea ; that of the late Duke of Cleveland by Messrs, W. and 
D. Downey, Ebury Street ; that of the late Right Hon, Cecil 
Raikes, M.P., Postmaster-General, by Messrs, ‘T. Russell and 
Sons, Baker Street. We are indebted to Mr. C. Knight, photo- 
grapher, of Newport, Isle of Wight, for an Illustration of the 
combined French and English squadrons firing a royal salute ; 
and to Messrs. Symonds and Co., of Portsmouth. for a photo- 
graph of the royal yacht Alberta. 
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THE CRICKET OF 1891. 
The close of the season engagements of Sussex and Lancashire 
marks the fact that we are approaching the end of the cricket 
of 1891. It has been a quiet, homely, domestic season, unillu- 
mined by Antipodean flashes, and mainly confined to a vigorous 
set-to between the first. class counties. 

Into this sacred college of cricket Somersetshire has now 
been admitted, and has very decisively vindicated her right by 
inflicting a crushing defeat on the champion county, whose only 
other disaster this year—barring the defeats by Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Derbyshire, which do not count—has been sustained 
at the hands of their old enemy, Middlesex. Setting aside these 
checks, however, Surrey’s position is undisputed and indisput- 
able. She has scored more than double the points accorded to 
any other county, and herall-round display of cricketing form, 
at the wicket, with the ball, and in the field, has, perhaps, no pre- 
cedent in the history of English cricket. She has contrived to 
combine a reserve of old cricketing experience, which has been 
so invaluable to Notts, with an infusion of young blood, which 
has made her play at once picturesque and resourceful. She has 
an extremely able and plucky captain in Mr. Shuter ; and though 
some trifling proportion of her earlier good fortune must be set 
down to her luck in winning the toss, she has, on the whole, 
thoroughly deserved her success. Her policy in attracting 
young cricketers from neighbouring counties has been the 
subject of severe criticism from quarters not entirely free 
from suspicion. But here again she has only adopted with 
more thoroughness and success the tactics which other first- 
class counties have pursued. After Surrey, the honours of 
second place may, perhaps, be fairly divided between Lan- 
cashire and Middlesex. ‘he Lancashire of to-day possesses 
three bowlers, Mold, Briggs, and Watson, as destructive as 
any in England ; and the batting of men like Sugg, Ward, and 
MacLaren has given her a new career in county cricketing. 
Middlesex owes her partial success to the later brilliancy of 
Mr. Stoddart, the consistently good form shown by Mr. 'T. C. 
O'Brien, and the rise of a very young but remarkably brilliant 
bowler in the person of J.'T, Hearne, a worthy scion of a great 
cricketing family. 

Notts does not stand where she did. Wer cricketing 
resources are not what they were, depending as they do 
mainly on Shrewsbury and Gunn and Attewell’s bowling. 
The last performer is by no means so deadly as he used to be, and 
Shrewsbury only came back to form late in the season, when 
his capacity for scoring off any sort of bowling returned to 
him to the full. Gunn has played well throughout the season, 
and the veteran Barnes has had a renaissance of his earlier 
prowess as a batsman; but otherwise the Notts record has 
been far from brilliant. Sussex has improved greatly 
on her pitiable record of last season, and to-day she 
possesses in Bean a batsman of extraordinary vigour, while 
Messrs. Newham, Brann, and Marlow all belong to the best 
and most finished school of cricketers. Her weak point is 
bowling, and, till she remedies this, she cannot hope to rank with 
the most powerful of her rivals. Kent has done fairly, though 
not brilliantly, her want being reliable batsmen. In Martin 
she has a treasure of a bowler, but he badly wants backing. 
Gloucestershire has suffered from the most serious falling- 
off in “W. G.’s” powers since the champion's star first 
shone on the cricketing world; but his failure as a batsman 
has in some measure been compensated by his success as a 
bowler. Yorkshire’s season has not been a brilliant one. 
She has changed her men with alarming frequency, and her 
play has wanted steadiness and resource. As between the 
two Universities, Cambridge has touched, perhaps, the zenith 
of her fame. Next season, however, she loses Woods, McGregor, 
and Douglas; while at Oxford a host of young cricketing 
geniuses, including the two Palairets, are springing into fame, 
and next season we may see a reversal of the fortune of war. 
Finally, the August rains have been fatal to not a few matches, 
and have given the bowlers w cruel advantage in others. 
The result has been that only two English cricketers—Abel 
and Gunn—have put over a thousand runs to their credit. 

Looking more closely at individual performances, we find 
it impossible to deny the palm for all-round brilliancy to 
George Lohmann, the young Surrey professional, who this 
year, as last, scores triple honours as the finest “slip,” the most 
successful bowler, and one of the half-dozen most powerful 
batsmen in England. His play has over and over again won 
Surrey a game which was dubious till his strong, nervous 
fingers restored the balance in her favour. He is the most 
picturesque and ardent of cricketers, and with a little—a very 
little—more patience as a batsman, he might be set down as 
the surest performer in England. Among the batsmen pure 
and simple, little Robert Abel deserves the first place which 
Shrewsbury has just wrested from him. For patience and 
finish he has no rival, though Gunn is the more commanding, 
and Shrewsbury, at his best, the more certain and 
resourceful, performer. Among the “sloggers” Bean has 
stepped into first place, and to-day he probably makes runs 
quicker than any man in England. Mr. Stoddart’s delightful 
grace has been finely displayed this season, and his innings of 
215 not out is by far its most brilliant batting feature. 
Among the younger race of cricketers, Hearne, of Middlesex, 
gives the brightest promise as a bowler, and Mr. Woods has 
made himself notable for a certain lethal power which, in one 
or two matches, carried all before it. It is to him more than 
to any other cricketer that Surrey’s double defeat at the hands 
of Somerset and Cambridge University is due. 


THE LATE RIGHT HON. CECIL RATIKES. 
Mr. Raikes, Lord Salisbury’s Postmaster-General, died on 
Aug. 24 from inflammation of the brain, brought on by over- 
work, Mr. Raikes was a very devoted and active public 
servant, who had done constant service to his party and to the 
Church of England, of which he was a devoted adherent, for 
at least half of his not very long life of fifty-three years. Mr. 
Raikes’s face and figure were among the most familiar sights in 
the House of Commons, in which he was one of the tallest 
men. ‘There was a certain air of melancholy abstraction in his 
appearance, and his speech, though always forcible and at 
moments even bitterly and pungently epigrammatic, was, as a 
rule, remarkable for its slow, drawling, monotonous note. As 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Raikes left his mark on the service, 
his chief work being the reduction of the rates of Colonial 
postage to twopence-halfpenny. He grappled successfully, 
though a thought too vigorously, with the postmen’s strike 
and with the difficulty which arose out of the Boy Messenger 
Companies, and had the reputation of a straight, stern, efficient 
head. He had the same cliaracter in the House of Commons, 
where he will be remembered as a strong Chairman of Ways 
and Means, whose rulings weve, however, not always accept- 
able to his opponents. His appointment came from Lord 
Beaconsfield ; but he was perhaps too strong and well-known 
a party man, too vigorous a personality, to be offered, or to 
care to accept, the Speakership. 

Mr. Raikes’s career has always been fairly distinguished. 
He was a Shrewsbury boy, and came out head of the school 
before he was seventeen ; and, though he did not quite carry 
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out his early reputation in scholarship at the University, he 
was a second class in classical honours. He first sat as member 
for Chester, where he once or twice caine into sharp collision 
with Mr. Gladstone, and, later on, sat for his own University 
of Cambridge, of which he was made an LL.D., in company 
with Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. Ife was also a Bencher 
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of the Middle Temple. Ife always took a prominent part 
in Church matters, and was President of the Central Council 
of Diocesan Conferences. Ile was also to a large extent an 
inspirer of Conservative organisation in the days when the 
Primrose League was not, 


THE LATE LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL. 
A distinguished Scottish lawyer has just died, in the person 
of the Right Hon. John Inglis, of Glencorse, who has been a 
leading figure on the Scottish Bench since his appointment as 
Lord Justice Clerk in 1858, and more especially since he 
succeeded Lord Colonsay in 1867 as Lord Justice-General and 
President of the Court of Session. He was born in 1810, his 
father being minister of the famous Old Greyfriars parish. 
He had a double University career, at Glasgow and 
Balliol, and his rise as an advocate was singularly rapid. A 
Conservative in politics, he was Solicitor-General and Lord Advo- 
cate to Lord Derby’s Administration of 1852, and a little later, 
when his party returned to power in 1858, became member for 
Stamford, and Lord Advocate again. At the Scottish Bar, where 
he was Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, his great feats were 
his masterly defence of Madeline Smith on acharge of murder- 
ing L’Angelier, which secured her acquittal on a verdict of “ Not 
Proven.” Another cause célébre was his prosecution of a firm 
of mapmakers on a charge of plagiarising Messrs. Johnston's 
famous atlases. In the latter case Mr. Inglis proved his case 
by showing that the rival firm had reproduced Messrs. 
Johnston's errors. In 1859, a year after he became Lord 














THE LATE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, 
LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND. 


Justice Clerk, he was made a Privy Councillor, and Oxford 
awarded hima D.C.L. Brilliant as his earlier career was, it 
was distinctly eclipsed by his record as the head of the First 
Division. His judgments became famous for their lucidity, 
knowledge, and vigorous common-sense. ‘They were delivered 
in the most persuasive tones, and with a simple clearness which 
carried conviction with it. A listof the Lord President's honours 
would hardly be complete without a reference to his Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Edinburgh, in which he succeeded 
Lord Brougham in 1868. He delighted, says the 7imes, to preside 
at the graduation ceremonials, and “ thousands of graduates 
must have received ‘ the tap of the velvet cap’ at his hands.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

Kings and queens and princes, like humbler mortals, are glad 
at the end of summer, after the fatigues of the season, to 
take a little rest. From all parts of Europe reports are 
received of the arrival or departure of royal or princely per- 
sonages in search of health and repose. ‘The German Emperor, 
whose health is completely restored after his accident on board 
the Hohenzollern, and who, it will be remembered, was the first 
of crowned heads to take what common mortals call a holiday, 
left Kiel for Berlin on Aug. 21, reaching the last-mentioned 
place next day. Immediately on his arrival the Emperor, 
accompanied by the Empress, went to the ‘'empelhofer-feld to 
review the Corps of Guards. Iis Majesty appeared in excel- 
lent health, and has resumed his usual active life, holding 
reviews, attending banquets and theatrical and other perform- 
ances, besides conferring with his Ministers and discharging 
his State duties with his wonted energy and decision. 

The King of Greece, after his visit to Paris, has gone to 
Denmark, where he arrived in time to greet the Princess of 
Wales, Princess Victoria, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Fife on their arrival in the Elsinore Roads on Aug. 22. On 
Monday, Aug. 24,the Emperor and Empress of Russia arrived 
at Copenhagen, after an unusually rapid voyage from Cronstadt, 
in their magnificent new yacht, the Polar Star, so that there is 
now at the Danish Court a family gathering such as usually 
takes place every two years, when all the members of the 
royal family of Denmark meet together. ‘The Prince of Wales, 
however, was not in Denmark, his Royal IHighness having a 
few days before reached Homburg, where he is taking 
the. waters. As to the Duke of Cambridge, he left 
Homburg for England in order to visit the French fleet 
at Portsmouth. The young King of Servia is still enjoying 
himself in France ; the Queen of Italy is at Gressonay, on the 
Italian side of Monte Rosa; and the Prince and Princess of 
Montenegro, after a stay of six weeks at Heidelberg, have 
returned to Cettinje. ‘The less fortunate of the illustrious 
personages of Europe is M. Carnot, who has been compelled to 
go to Paris from Fontainebleau on several occasions to greet 
various royal and imperial guests, and who will shortly resume 
his wanderings through Irance, in accordance with his engage- 
ments in deference to the wishes of the population of the 
eastern Departments. 





The history of Prince Bismarck’s retirement will be some- 
what difficult to write, owing to the numerous versions of it 
recently given, most of which are entirely at variance with 
one another. ‘The latest contribution to this curious chapter 
of modern history is a pamphlet just published at Berlin, 
entitled “The End of Prince Bismarck in Foreign Politics.” 
The writer of this pamphlet, who withholds his name, seems to 
have had access to official documents, and has undertaken 
the task of showing the numerous mistakes made by Prince 
Bismarck on several occasions, Probably the anonymous 
author of this pamphlet found it easier and shorter to chronicle 
the ex-Chancellor's mistakes and failures than his clever 
political moves and successes ; but it will be a work of grea 
difficulty for any German writer to succeed in convincing his 
countrymen that Prince Bismarck lacked statesmanship and 
broad political views,and had no high-minded purposes, ‘To 
return to the pamphlet itself, it has been written evidently 
with a view to counteract the effect of Prince Bismarck’s 
latest advice to his countrymen to adopt a more benevolent 
attitude towards Russia. ‘The writer contends that such a 
policy would inevitably drive Austria into the arms of Russia 
and France, and leave Germany with a Triple Alliance to face. 


A curious fact in connection with the exhibition of the 
Holy Coat is the rivalry between Tréeves and Argenteuil, near 
Paris, each of these two places insisting that it is the happy 
possessor of the genuine seamless tunic of our Lord. In order 
to clear all doubts as to the respective merits of the two 
relics, the Bishop of Versailles has sent to Tréves a priest 
who was entrusted with the mission of comparing the Holy 
Coat of ‘Tréves with portions of the Holy Coat of Argenteuil. 
After examining the two garments, the conclusion come to by 
the priest from Argenteuil is that both are authentic. This 
view of the case, which cannot but be satisfactory to both 
parties, agrees with the theory of the clerical journal Le Monde, 
which says that Tréves possesses the long flaxen embroidered 
vesture, while Argenteuil has the seamless camel’s-hair tunic. 

Irom another point of view, it is interesting to learn, on 
the authority of an expert, Dr. Bock, of Aix-la-Chapelle, that 
the coat is mounted on silken byssus, an ancient material in 
use between the first and sixth centuries, bat not since then. 
‘his is held in clerical circles in Germany to be a proof of the 
genuineness of the Tréves relic. 


While the French sailors under Admiral Gervais were being 
entertained at Portsmouth by the British naval authorities, 
the French were giving a cordial reception to the British 
Mediterranean Squadron, commanded by Admiral Sir A. 
Hoskins, which arrived off Villefranche on Aug. 18. Admiral 
Hoskins was received by Admiral Duperré, who, the same even- 
ing, entertained Sir A. Hoskins and his officers at dinner on 
board the French flag-ship Formidable. ‘The next day the 
officers of both squadrons were entertained at dinner on board 
the French ship Amiral Baudin, and on Aug. 20 Sir A. 
Iloskins gave a luncheon on board the Edinburgh to Admiral 
Duperré. ‘The British squadron left Villefranche on Aug. 20 
for Barcelona, 

What is likely to prove a decisive battle was fought in 
view of Valparaiso on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, Aug. 21, 
22,and 23. The struggle commenced on the first-named day 
at the mouth of the Aconcagua, when the Government troops 
were repulsed by the Congressionalist forces. ‘The fact is that 
the landing of 8000 men by the insurgents had taken Balma- 
ceda,and his generals by surprise. ‘They, however, displayed 
great activity and took a strong position on the beach of Viiia 
del Mar, when, according to the latest news from New York, 
Balmaceda’s troops were again compelled to retire before the 
onslaught of the insurgents. A telegram from Lima, on tlic 
other hand, states that Balmaceda come off victorious and 
repulsed the attack of the insurgent troops, but both reports 
lack confirmation. ‘The general impression is that the war 
cannot, under any circumstances, last much longer. 


Valparaiso, with 100,000 inhabitants, is situated on the coast 
of the South Pacific Ocean, on a crescent-shaped range of stcep 
hills around the wide bay, intersected by deep ravines breaking 
the mass of buildings into many detached clusters ; while the 
high plateau above, called the Cerro, is also covered with 
houses. Along the shore of the bay, on the beach, runs the Cir- 
cular Road, which is the main street for business, with goodly 
warehouses, banks, offices, and public buildings ; the forts and 
batteries on the hills, armed with heavy guns, command every 
landing-place of the inner harbour, At one extremity of the 
bay is Fort Callao, behind which lies the seaside village of 
Vina del Mar, five miles from the city across the bay. 
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The judges had reassembled in the synagogue 


THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 
BY HALL CAINE, 


AvutTuor or ‘‘Tue BonpMan”’ ano * Tue Deemster.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF THE MEETING 
Although Israel did not know it, and in the hunger of his 
heart he would have given all the world to learn it, yet if any 
man could have peered into the dark chamber where the spirit 
Naomi had dwelt seventeen years in. silence, he would have 
seen that, dear as the child was to the father, still: dearer and 
more needful was the father to the child. Since her mother 
left her he had been eyes of her eyes and cars of her ears, 
touching her hand for assent, patting her head for approval, 
and guiding her fingers to teach them signs. Ard since tlh 
comiug of her gift of hearing he alone could speak to her at 
first, he alone could speak to her always ; and of all the people 
All Rights I 


ON THE SOK. 


in the carly morning. The verdict was not ready yet, but the 


that were about her him alone couldshe always understand. She 
was so helpless, and he was so full of help; she so far from com- 
merce with her kind, and he so skilled to reach her; she so like 
to a sensitive plant in alien scil, and he so like to the gardene1 
that has set it there and must water and nurture it daily. 
Thus Israel was more to Naomi than any father before 

to any daughter, more to herthan mother or sister or brother 
or kindred; for he was her sole gateway to the world she lived 
in, the one alley whereby her spirit gazed upon it, the key that 
opened the closed doors of her soul; and without him neither 
could the world come in to her, nor could she go out to the 
world. Soft and beautiful was the commerce between them 
mute on one side of all language save tears and kisses, like the 
of a mother and her first-born child, as holy in love 
etinmystery, as pure from taint and as deep in tenderness 
her father was with her, then only did Naomi seem to 

d her h ippy heart to be full of wonder att strange 
] t and when he was gone from 
red and shut within her body’s 
rh anew. 
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judges in council were near to their decision, 


When Israel made ready to go to Shawan, Naomi clung to 
him to hinder him, as if remembering his long absence when 
rent to Fez, and connecting it with the illness that came to 
sence, or as seeming to see, with those cyes that 
were blind to the ways of the world, what was t » befall him 
before he returned. He put her from him with many tender 
words, and smoothed her hair and kissed her forehead, as 
though to chide her while he blessed her for so much love 
But her dread increased, and she held to him like a child to it 
mother’s robe, and would not be gainsaid And at last when 
he unloosed her hands and pushed them away as i > was in 
anger, and after that laughed lightly as if to tell her that he 
knew her meaning yet had no fear, then her trouble rose toa 
storm and she fell to a fit of weeping. 
‘Tut! tut! what is this?’’ he 
to-morrow. Do you hear, my child? 
to-morrow.’’ 
When he was gone strange terror that had so suddenly 
posses ed her seemed Her face was red, her mouth 
was dry, her eyelids quivered, and her hands were restless. If 
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said “*T will be 
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stood she walked again more 
h head aside, sometim 
tright, and mictimes he 


ne had heard from her 


with 


way to comfort her. 

ke hold of them. When 

iw gown, and with her blind eyes, that 

» look diy into the black woman's 

er father, like a dog for its master that 

l tears as well, partly in pity of her fears, 

r ¢ he known troubles still to come 
vealed to hea 

to happen now? 
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might hav 
imb soul, ” cried 


cried Habecbah, ‘‘the maid is sicke ning 
ll that the good souls could make of her rest- 
She slept that night from sheer exhaustion, a 
lumber, apparently broken once or twice by 
When she awoke in the morning at the first 
of the mueddin, the evil dream 
ving along in them like one 
itter, as if she 


seemed to be 
e appe irecd to bem 
a great dread that she could not 
ugh a nightmare of the day. Then long hour 
1@ inquietude of her mood did not 
cr throat throbbed, her excite- 
Sometimes she broke wild, 
ometimes the black women could have 
knowledge and reason, that she was 
ugh with a wild disorder of 


nto 


, and 


i, in pite of 
ring and speaking words, th 


last the day waned and the sun went down. Naomi 

know when this urred, for she could scent the 

ai Phen, with a fresh intentness, she listened to the 

tsteps outside, and, having listened, her trouble increased. 

it did Naomi hear? The black women could hear nothing, 

the common sounds of the streets—the shouts of children 

he calls of women, the cries of the mule-drivers, and 

wl again the picrcing shricks of a black storyteller from 

of the Moors—only this varied flow of and 

he indistinct murmur of multitudinous life coming 

ron every side Did other sounds come to Naomi’s 

her spiritual which was unclogged by any 

lium than that of hearing, conscious of some terrible 

of impending trouble Or was her disquictude no 

tion of her father’s promise to be back at 

nset, and anxiety for his return?’ Fatima and Habeebah 

knew nothing and saw nothing. All that they could do was 
to wring their hands, 

Meantime, Naomi's agitation became yet more restless, and 
nothing would serve her at last but that she should go out into 
the streets. And the black women, seeing her so steadfastly- 
minded, and being affected by her fears, made her ready, and 
sas well, and then all three went out together. 

[t was now an hour after sunset, the light was fading, and 
traffic was sinking down. Only at the gate of the Mellah, 
h, contrary to custom, had not yet been closed, was the 
stilldense. A group of Jews stood under it in earnest 
ud’ passionate talk. ‘here was a strange and bodeful silence 
ou every side. ‘The coffee-house of the Moors beyond the gate 
was already lit up, and the door was open, but the floor was 
empty. No snake-charmers, no jugglers, no storytellers, with 
thir circles of squatting spectators, were to be seen or heard. 
These professors of science and magic and jocularity had never 
before been absent. Even the blind beggars, crouching under 
the town walls, were silent. jut out of the mosques there 
came a deep low chant as of many voices, from great numbers 
ithered withiu 

The black women saw that something 
occurred or was occurring. What was it? They did not 
know ; but Naomi's fears were partly justified. Where were 
they going? They did not know that either, but Naomi held 
their hands, and they must needs follow where she led. Her 
body was between them ; where was her mind? Neither did 
they know that, but they were borne along by her feeble 
frame as by an irresistible force. And _ pitiful it would have 
seemed, and perhaps foolish also, if any human eye had seen 
them then, these helpless children of God, going whither they 
knew not and wherefore they knew not, save that a fear that 
was like to madness drew them on. 

On and on Naomi passed from street to street. ‘They were 
the sume streets whereby she had returned to her father’s 
house on the day that her goat was slain. Never since then 
had she trodden them, but she neither halted nor turned aside 
to the right or the left, but made straight forward, until she 
cume to the Sok el Foki, and to the place where the goat had 
fallen before the foaming jaws of the dog from the Kabar. 
Then she could go no farther. 

An immense throng covered the upper half of the market 
square, and overflowed into the streets and arched alleys going 

up to the Kasba. It was nota close and dense crowd of white- 
hooded forms such as gathered on that spot on market 
morning—a seething, steaming, moving mass of haiks and 
jellabs and mughrebee blankets, with here and there a bare 
shaven head and plaited crown-lock—but a great crowd of 
dark figures in black gowns and skull-caps. ‘The assemblage 
was of Jews only—Jews of every age and class and condition, 
from the comely young Jewish butcher in his blood-stained 
rags to the toothless old Jewish banker with gold braid on his 
new kaftan. 

They were gathered together to consider the posture of 
affairs in relation to the plague of locusts. Hence the 
Moorish officials had suffered them to remain outside the walls 
of their Mellah after sunset. Some of the Moors themselves 
stood aside and watched, but at a distance, and leaving a 
vacant space to denote the distinction between them. The 
scribes sat in their open booths pretending to read their 
Koran or to write with their rush pens; the gunsmiths stood 
at their shop doors, and the country Berbers, crowded out of 
their usual camping-ground on the Sok, squatted on the vacant 
spots adjacent. All looked on eagerly, but apparently impas- 
sively, at the vast company of the Jews 

And so great was the concourse of these people, and so 
wild their commotion, that they were like nothing else but a 
sea broken by tempestuous winds. ‘The market-place rang as 
a vault with the sounds of their voices, their harsh cries, their 
protests, their pleadings, their entreaties, and all the fury of 
their brazen throats. And out of their loud uproar, one name 
above all other names rose in the air on every side. It was 
the name of Israel ben Olliel. Against him they were breath- 
ing out threats, foretelling imminent dangers from the hand 
of man, and predicting fresh judgments from God. There 
was no evil which had befallen him carly or late but they were 
remembering it, and reckoning it up and rejoicing init. And 
there was no evil which had befallen themselves but they were 
laying it to his charge. 

Yesterday, when they passed through the town in their 
procession of penance, following their Chief Rabbi as he walked 
abreast of the Imam, that they might call on God to destroy 
the eggs of the locust, they had expected the heavens to 
open over their heads, and to feel the rain fall instantly. 
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The heavens had not opened, the rain had not fallen, the 
thick hot cake as of baked air had continued to hang and to 
palpitate in the sky, and the fierce sun had beaten down as 
before on the pare hed and scorching earth. Seeing this, us 
their petitions ended, while the Moslems went back to their 
houses, disappointed but resigned, and muttering to them- 
selves, ‘‘ It is written!’’ they had returned to their synagogues, 
convinced that the plague was a judgment, and resolved, like 
the sailors of the ship going down to Tarshish, to cast lots and 
to know for whose cause the evil was upon them. 

They were more than a hundred and twenty families, and 
were therefore entitled to elect a Synhedrin. So three-and- 
twenty judges they had appointed, without usurers, or slave- 
dealers, or gamblers, or aged men, or childless ones. * ‘The 
judges had sat in session the same night, and their judgment 
had been unanimous. The lot of the Jonah had fallen on 
Israel. He had sold himself to their masters and enemies, the 
Moors, against the hope and interest of his own people; he 
had driven some of the sons of his race and nation into exile in 
distant cities; he had brought others to the Kasba, and 
yet others to death; he was aman at open enmity with God, 
and God had given him, as a mark of his displeasure, a child 
who was cursed with devils, a daughter who had been born 
blind and dumb and deaf, and was still without sight and 
spect 1 

Could the 
printed in fire 
whose sin they 
Lord was rebuking 
had rebuked Saul for 


anger be more plain if it were 
Israel was the evil one for 

devastating plague. The 
sparing him, even as He 
the King and cattle of the 
Amalekites Seventeen years and more he had been 
among them without being of them, never entering a 
synagogue, never observing a faust, never joining at a feast. 
Not until their judgment went out against him would 
God's anger be appeased. Let them cut him off from the 
children of his race, and the blessed rain would fall from 
heaven, and the thirsty earth would drink it, and the eggs of 
the locust would be destroyed. But let them put off any 
longer their rightful task and duty before God and before the 
people, and that evil time would come. Within eight- 
and-twenty days the eggs would be hatched, and within eight- 
and-forty other days the young locust would have wings. 
Before the end of those seventy-and-six days the harvest of 
wheat and barley would be yellow to the scythe and ripe for 
the granary, but the locust would cover the face of the earth, 
and there would be no grain to gather. ‘The scythe would be 
idle, the granaries would be empty, the tillers of the ground 
would come hungry into the markets, and they themselves 
that were town-dwellers and tradesmen would be perishing 
for bread, both they and their children with them. 

Thus in Israel’s absence, while he was away at Shawan, 
the three-and-twenty judges of the new Synhedrin of Tetuan 
had tried, convicted, and condemned him. God would not let 
them perish for this man’s life, and neither would He charge 
them with his blood. Nevertheless, judges though they were, 
they could not kill him. They could only appeal against him 
to the Kaid. And what could they say? That the Lord had 
sent this plague of locusts in punishment of Israel's sin ? 
Benaboo would laugh in their faces and answer them, “ It is 
written.’’ That to appease God’s wrath it was expedient that 
this Jew should die? Convince the Moslem that a Jew had 
brought this desolation upon the land of the Shereefs, and he 
would arise, and his soldiers with him, and the whole com- 
munity of the Jewish people would be destroyed. 

The judges had laid their heads together. It was idle to 
appeal to Benaboo against Israel on any ground of belief. 
Nay, it was more than idle, for it was dangerous. Nothing 
was there in common between his faith and their own. His 
God was not their God, save in name only. ‘The one was 
Allah, great, stern, relentless, inexorable, not to be moved, 
striding on to an inevitable end, heedless of man, and tramp- 
ling upon him, though sometimes mocked with the names of 
the Compassionate and the Merciful. But the other was 
Jehovah, the father of His people Israel, caring for them, 
upholding them, guiding the world for them, conquering for 
them, but visiting His anger upon them when they fell before 
Him. 

The three-and-twenty judges in session in the synagogue 
had sat far into the night, with the light of the candles gleam- 
ing on their perplexed and ashy faces. Some other ground of 
appeal against Israel had to be found, and they could not find 
it. At length they had remembered that, by ancient law and 
custom, the trial of an Israelite, for life or death, must end an 
hour after sunset. Also they had been reminded that the day 
that heard the evidence in a capital case must not be the same 
whereon the verdict was pronounced. So they had broken up 
and returned home. And going out at the gate, they had told 
the crowds that waited there that judgment had fallen upon 
Israel ben Olliel, but that his doom could not be made known 
until sunset on the following day. 

That time was now come. In eagerness and impatience, 
in hot blood and anger, the people had gathered in the Sok 
three hours after midday. The judges had reassembled in the 
synagogue in the carly morning ‘They had not broken bread 
since yesterday, for the day that condemned a son of Israel to 
death had to be a fast day to his judges. As the afternoon 
had worn on, the doors of the synagogue had been thrown 
open. The verdict was not ready yet, but the judges in 
council were near to their decision. At the open door the 
reader of the synagogue had stationed himself, holding a flag 
in his hand. Under the gate of the Mellah a second messenger 
was standing, so placed that he could see the movement of the 
flag. If the flag fell, the verdict would be ‘‘ death,’’ and the 
man under the gate would carry the tidings to the people 
gathered in the market-place.. Then the three-and-twenty 
judges would come in procession and tell what steps had been 
taken that the doom pronounced might be carried into effect. 
Amid all their loud uproar, and notwithstanding the wild 
anger which seemed to consume them, the people turned at 
intervals of a few minutes to glance back towards the Mellah 
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If the angels were looking down, surely it was a pitiful 
sight—these children of Zion in an alien land, where they were 
held as dogs and vermin and human scavengers to the Moslem ; 
thinking and speaking and acting as their fathers had done 
any time for five thousand years before; again judging it 
expedient that one man should die rather than the whol 
people should be brought to destruction ; again probing their 
cratty heads, if not their hearts, for an artifice whereby 
their scapegoat might be killed by the hand of their enemy ; 
children indeed, for all that some of their heads were bald, and 
some of their beards were grizzled, and some of their faces 
were wrinkled and hard and fierce; little children of God 
writhing in the grip of their great trouble. 

Such was the scene to which Naomi had come, and such had 
been the doings of the town since the hour when her father had 
left her. What hand had led her? What power had taught 
her? Was it merely that her far-reaching ears had heard the 
tumult? Had some unknown sense, groping in darkness, 
filled her with a vague terror, too indefinite to be called a 
thought, of great and impending evil? Or was it some other 
influence, some higher leading?’ Was it that the Lord was in 
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His heaven that night as always, and that when the two black 
bondwomen in their helpless fear were following the blind 
maiden through the darkening strcets she in her turn was 
following God? God knows, tind only God’can say. 

When Fatima and Habeebah saw what it was to which 
Naomi had led them, though they were sorely concerned at it, 
yet they drew their breath in peace, and put by the wor:t of 
the fears with which her strange behaviour had infected them. 
And remembering that she was the daughter of Israel, and 
they were his servants, and neither thinking themselves safe 
from danger if they stayed any longer where his name was 
banded about as a reproach, nor fully knowing how many of 
the curses that were heaped upon him found a way to Naomi’s 
mind, they were for turning again and going back to the house. 
But Naomi was not to be moved. No gentle force availed to 
stir her. She stood where she had placed herself on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, motionless save for her heaving bosom and 
trembling limbs, and silent save for her loud breathing and the 
low muttering of her pale lips, yet listening cagerly with her 
neck outstretched. 

And if, as she listened, any human eyecould have looked in 
on her dumb and imprisoned soul, the tumult it would have 
seen must have been terrible. For, though no one knew it 
for a certainty, yet in her darkness and muteness since the 
coming of her gift of hearing she had been learning speech 
and the different voices of men. All that was spoken in that 
crowd she understood, and never a word escaped her, and what 
others saw she felt, only nearer and more terrible, because 
wrapped in the darkness outside her eyes that were blind. 

Kirst, there came a lull in the general clamour, and then a 
coarse, jarring, stridulous voice rose in the air. Naomi knew 
whose voice it was—it was the voice of old Abraham Pigman, 
the usurer. 

** Brothers of Tetuan,’’ the old man cried, ‘‘ what are we 
For the verdict of the judges? Who wants 
their verdict 2 There is only one thing to do. Let us ask the 
Kaid to remove this man. The Kaid is a humane master 
If he has sometimes worked wrong by us he has been driven 
to do that which in his soul he abhors. Letus go to him and 
say, ‘ Basha, through five-and-twenty years this man of our 
people has stood over us to oppress us, and your servants have 
suffered and been silent. In that time we have seen the seed 
of Israel hunted from the houses of their fathers where they 
have lived since their birth. We have seen them buffeted and 
smitten, without a resting-place for the sole of their foot, and 
perishing in hunger and thirst and nakedness and the want of 
Is this to your honour, or your glory, or your 


waiting for? 


all things. 
profit: ’”’ 

The people broke into loud cries of approval, and when 
they were once more silent, the thick voice went on: ‘ ‘ And 
not the seed of Israel only, but the sons of Islam also, has this 
man plunged in the depths of misery. Under a Sultan who 
desires liberty and a Kaid that loves justice, in a land that 
breathes freedom and a city thatis favoured of God, our brethren 
the Moslemeen sink with us in deep mire where there is no 
standing. Every day brings us both its burden of fresh 
sorrow. At this momenta plague is upon us. ‘The country is 
bare ; the town is overflowing; every man stumbles over his 
fellow; our lives hang in doubt; in the morning we say, 
** Would it were evening ’’ ; in the evening we say, ** Would it 
were morning’’; the waters are come in unto our souls; 
stretch out your hand and help us!’ ”’ 

Again the crowd burst into shouts of assent, and the 
stridulous voice continued: ‘‘ Let us say to him, ‘ Basha, there 
is no way of help but one. Pluck down this man that is set 
overus. He belongs to our own race and nation; but give us 
a master of any other race and nation, any Moor, any Arab, any 
Berber, any Negro; only take back this man of our own 
people, and your servants will bless you.’ ”’ 

The old man’s voice was drowned in great 
‘* Benaboo!”’ **'To Benaboo!’’ ‘* Why wait for the judges* 
**'To the Kasba!’’ ‘‘ The Kasba!”’ 

But a second voice came piercing through the boom and 
plash of those waves of sound, and it was thin and shrill as 
the cry of a pea-hen. Naomi knew this voice also—it was the 
voice of Judah ben Lolo, the Elder of the synagogue, who 
would have been sitting among the three-and-twenty judges 
but that he was a usurer also. 

‘Why go to the Kaid?’’ said the voice like a pea-hen. 
** Does the Basha love this Israel ben Olliel? Has he of late 
given many signs of such affection? Bethink you, brothers, 
and act wisely! Would not Benaboo be glad to have done 
with this servant who has been so long his master? Then 
why trouble him with your grievance? Act for yourselves, 
and the Kaid will thank you! Wait for the verdict of the 
judges, and let the hour that hears the doom of this man 
pronounced be the same that sees it carried into effect. And 
well may this Israel ben Olliel praise the Lord and worship 
Him that He has not put it into the hearts of His people to 
play the game of breaker of tyrants by the spilling of blood, 
as the races around them, the Arabs and the Berbers, that are 
of a temper more warm by nature, must long ago have done, 
and that not unjustly cither, or altogether to the displeasure 
of a Kaid who is good and humane and merciful, and has never 
loved that his poor people should be oppressed.”’ 

At this word, though it made pretence to commend the 
temperance of the crowd, their fury broke out more loudly 
than before. ‘‘ Away with the man!” :"" 
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**Away with him! 
rang out on every side in countless voices, husky and clear, 
gruff and sharp, piping and deep. Not a voice of them all 
called for mercy or for patience. 

While the anger of the people surged and broke in the air, 
a third voice came through the tumult, and Naomi knew it, 
for it was the harsh voice of Reuben Maliki, the silversmith 
and keeper of the poor-box. 

** And does God,”’ said Reuben, ‘‘ any more than Benaboo-- 
blessings on his beard!—love that His people should be 
oppressed? How has He dealt with this Israel ben Olliel ? 
Does He stand steadfastly beside him, or has His hand gone 
out against him ? Since the day he came here, five-and-twenty 
years ago, has God saved him or smitten him? Remember 
Ruth, his wife, how she died when young! Remember her 
father, our old Grand Rabbi, David boo Hannah, how the 
hand of the Lord fell upon him on the night of the day 
whereon his daughter was married! Remember this girl 
Naomi, this offspring of sin, this accursed and afflicted one, 
still blind and speechless !”’ 

Then the voices of the crowd came to Naomi’s ears like the 
neigh of a breathless horse. Fatima had laid hold of her gown 
and was whispering ‘‘Come! Let us away!’’ But Naomi only 
clutched her hand and trembled. 

The harsh voice of Reuben Maliki rose in the air again. 
‘* Do you say that the Lord gave him riches ? Behold him !—he 
swallowed them down, but has he not vomited them up? 
Examine him !—that which he took by extortions has he not been 
made to restore ? Watch him !—the meat of his bowels, has it 
nourished him, or is it turned to gall of asps within him ? Does 
God's anger smoke against him? Answer me, Yes or no!.”’ 

Like a bolt out of the sky there came a great shout of *‘ Yes !”’ 
And instantly afterwards, from another direction, there came 
a fourth voice, a peevish, raucous, tremulous voice, the voice 
of an old woman. Naomi knewit—it was the voice of Rebecca 
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Benzabott, ninety-and-odd years of age, and still deaf asa learn of the means whereby they, who were not masters in would befall if he were taken from her? ‘That thought was 


g 
stone. their own house, might carry the verdict into effect. ‘The pro- _ like the sweeping of a dead hand across his face. So his body 
“Tut! What is all this talking about?’’ she snapped and cession was even then forming. It was coming out of the stooped as he walked with his staff, and his head was held 
grunted. ‘* Reuben Maliki, save your wind for your widows— _— synagogue; it was passing under the gate of the Mellah; it | down, and his step was heavy. 
you don’t give them: too much of -it. And, Abraham Pigman, was approaching the S5k el Foki. The Rabbins walked in front Thus the old lion came on to the market-place, where the 
go home to your money-bags. I aman old fool, amI? Well, of it. At its tail came four Moors with shamefaced looks. people were gathered together as wolves to devour him. On he 
y I’ve the more right to speak plain. What are we waiting They were the soldiers and muleteers whom Israel had hired came, seeing nothing and hearing nothing and fearing nothing, 
Fs here for? The judges ? Pooh! Theverdict? Fiddle-faddle! when he set out on his pilgrimage to that enemy of all Kaids and in the silence of the first surprise at sight of him his foot- 
It is Israel ben Olliel, isn’t it? Then stone him! What are and Bashas, Mohammed of Mequinez. By-and-by they were — steps were heard on the stones. 
you afraid of? The Kaid? He’ll laugh in your faces. A to betray him to Benaboo. Naomi heard them. 
blood-feud ? Who is to wage it? A ransom? Whois to ask for But no one saw either Rabbins or Moors. The people were Then it seemed to Naomi’s ears that a voice fell, as it were, 
it’ Only this mute, this Naomi, and you’ll have to work her — twisting and turning like worms on an upturned turf. out of the air, crying, ‘God has given him into our hands!” 
a miracle and find her a tongue first. Outon you! Men? ‘‘ Why sack his house?’’ cried some. ‘* Why drive himout?’’? After that, all sounds seemed to Naomi to fade far away, and 
Pshaw! You are children !”’ cried others. ‘A poor revenge!’ ‘Kill him!’ ‘Kill to come to her muffled and stifled by the distance. 


The people laughed—it was the hard, grating, hollow him! But with a loud shout, as if 1t had been a shout out of one 
laugh that sets the teeth on edge behind the lips that utter it. At the sound of that word, never before spoken, though  gyrcat throat, the crowd encompassed Israel, crying ‘ Kill 
Instantly the voices of the crowd broke up into a discordant every ear had waited for it, the shouts of the crowd rose to him!” Israel stopped, and lifted his heavy face upon the 
clangour, like to the counter-currents of an angry sea. ‘‘She’s madness. But suddenly, in the midst of the wild vociferations people; but neither did he cry out nor make any struggle for 
his life. He stood erect and silent in their midst, and massive 
and square. His brave bearing did not break their fury. They 
fell upon him, ahuudred hands together. One struck at his 


4 ] i "i Wig . ; : | face, another tore at his long grey hair, and a third thrust him 
wi | HTN down on his knees. 
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by No one had yet observed on the outer rim of the crowd the 
> pale slight girl that stood there — blind, dumb, powerless, frail, 
zi Mii and so softly beautiful—a waif on the margin of a tempestuous 
Z iil Wi HAA Mii sea. Through the thick barriers of Naomi’s senses everything 
m AAMC AH il! iH Mi was coming to her ugly and terrible. Her father was there! 
wa ii eae \\\\\\\\N\) \ i Ht They were tearing him to pieces ! 
os = ce) Up 2: ee Hh Suddenly she was gone from the side of the two black 
‘ : i yy sili |) Uh il i Mh women. Like a flash of light she had passed through the 
% “if i hal ! f bellowing throng. She had thrust herself between the people 
ff Y) Mi i i and her father, who was on the ground: she was standing over 
uy ar My) i} fh him with both arms upraised, and at that instant God had 
4 y Mh Hy ti loosed the strings of her tongue, for she was crying—‘‘ Mercy ! 
H Mercy Me rey ies 
Then the crowd fell back in great fear. The dumb had 
spoken. No man dared to touch Israel any more. ‘The hands 
that had been lifted against him dropped back useless, and a 
wide circle formed around him. In the midst of it stood 
bs Naomi. Her blind face quivered; she seemed to glow like a 
3 spirit. And like a spirit had she driven back the people from 
Ri their deed of blood as with the voice of God—she, the blind, 
“8 the frail, the helpless. 
iS Israel rose to his feet, for no man touched him again, and 
the procession of judges, which had now come up, was silent. 
. And, seeing how it was that in the hour of his great need 
- Naomi had come upon the gift of speech, bis heart rose big 
within him, and he tried to triumph over his enemies and say 





* You thought God’s arm was against me, but behold how God 
has saved me out of your hands !”’ 

But he could not speak. The dumbness that had fallen 
from his daughter seemed to have dropped upon him. 

At that moment Naomi turned to him and said, ‘* Father !”’ 

Then the cup of Israel’s heart was full. His throat choked 
him. So he took her by the hand in silence, and down a long 
alley of the people they passed through the Mellah gate and 
went home to their house. Her eyes were to the earth, and she 
wept as she walked, but his face was lifted up, and his tears 
and his blood ran down his cheeks together. 











( 7'o be continued, ) 








OTHER PE OP L E'S. ‘LETTERS. 
XII. 
A Letter from Reginald Banks, J.P., to a Dog-Sancier, 


returning a recent purchase. 



















The Cedars, Pumpington. 

Dear Sir,—Would you kindly call at your earliest convenience 
and take away the dog, Fidelis, which you sold me last Friday ? 
I do not ask you to restore the sum which I paid for Fidelis ; 
I only want you to take the beast away. I try to live an 
honest and upright life, and I find such a life impossible while 
I am the owner of Fidelis. I never thought that the day 
would come when I should hear myself saying what I knew to 
be untrue; yet on the subject ct Fidelis I have lied persist- 
ently, monstrously, inevitably ibhave told lies about that 
dog to my own wife and children, and when they found me 
out I had to tell more lies in self-defence, AndIama Justice 
of the Peace! Oh, the pity of it! 

You will remember that I told you I did not require a dog 
of remarkable breeding and pedigree. I wanted asmall, good- 
tempered, highly intelligent beast. You then brought out 


























Fidelis and sold him to me for a sovereign. I will not 
reproach you; you may not have quite known what you were 
doing. 






On the morning after the dog’s arrival—my family were at 
breakfast and I was feeding the dog—it struck me that I would 
see if he could fetch-and-carry ; so I whistled to Fidelis and 
went ont into the garden. On that occasion, for the first and 
only time since I have been its owner, the dog followed me. I 
rolled up a glove into a ball and threw it. Fidelis rushed after 
it in a most satisfactory and business-like way, picked it up, 
walked away from me into the shrubbery with it, and ate it. 
I found him sitting on his tail under a tree, thinking. I 
tried to persuade him to come away, but he would not. He 
was not bad-tempered about it, only firm. ‘Those are the facts 
as they really occurred. When I came back into the breakfast- 
room I had no intention whatever of misrepresenting these 
facts. Yet this is the conversation which took place— 

“Does Fidelis fetch-and-carry well, papa?” asked my 
youngest. 

“Capitally.” My first lie. 

“ You think he really is smart?” 

“T know he is.” My second lie. 







































God had loosed the strings of her tongue, for she was erying—‘ Mercy ! Mercy! Merey !” * Let me go out and see him fetch-and-carry.” 

“ You can’t, because I’ve chained him up.” My third lie. 
right,’’ said a shrill voice. ‘‘ He deserves it,’’ snuffled a nasal there was a shrill cry of ‘ He is there!’’ and then there wasa At this moment the dog entered the room through the window. 
one. ‘At least, let us drive him out of the town,” said a — great silence. “ He must have undone his chain, papa.” 
third gruff voice. ‘*To his house! ’’ cried a fourth voice, that It was Israel himself. He was coming afoot down the “That's just what he /as done—unfastened the swivel with 
pealed over all. ‘‘'T'o his house!’’ came then from countless lane under the town walls from the gate called the Bab Toot, his nose—he’s as sharp as nails.” My fourth, fifth, and sixth 
hungry throats. where the road comes in from Shawan. At fifty paces behind _ lies. 

‘**Come ! let us go,’’ whispered Fatima to Naomi, and again him Ali, the black boy, was riding one horse and leading I have kept noaccount of my lies after this. They have been 
she laid hold of her arm to force heraway. But Naomi shook — another. awful and numerous, They have all been told in order to get 
off her hand, and muttered strange scunds to herself, and He was returning from the prison, and thinking how the that dog a reputation for intelligence. I do not know why 






quivered with keen throes. Listening to the whoop and yell of poor followers of Absalam, after he had fed them of his it is, bat Ido not believe there is a single man in England 
the crowd around her, the maiden, in her circle of darkness, poverty, had blest him out of their dry throats, saying, ‘‘ May who is willing to allow that his own dog has rather less 










was as one that lies hidden in a vault underground, and hears the God of Jacob bless you also, brother!’’ and ‘‘ May the intelligence than the average dog. I am afraid now that I 
the footsteps overhead of them that hurry to and froin their child of your wife be blessed!’’ Ah! those blessings, he am suspected. My wife says nothing, but she always smiles 
fury and hunt for his life. could hear them still! They followed him as he walked. He when I begin to talk about that dog. Friends ask me 
‘*To his house! Sack it! Drive the tyrant out!” the did not fly from them any longer, for they sang in his cars  satirically, I fancy—what is the latest news about Fidelis. 
people howled in a hundred rasping voices; but, before anyone and were like music in his melted soul. Once before he So come and take the dog away before I lose absolutely all 
had stirred, a man riding a mule had forced his way intothe had heard such music. It was in England. The organ _ regard for the beauty and holiness of trath. I do not want to 
middle of the crowd. swelled and the voices rose, and he was a lonely boy, for his lie, but the dog makes me do it. I have in my desk a con- 






lt was the messenger from under the Mellah gate. In mother lay in her grave at his feet. His mother! How _ fession, signed and sealed, in which I disclose the dog's real 
their new frenzy the people had forgotten him. “He had come _ strangely his heart was softened towards himself and all the character and my own career of mendacity. It is to be opened 







to make known the decision of the Synhedrin. The flaghad world! And Ruth! He could think of nothing without after my death.—Yours truly, R. BANKS 
fallen ; the verdict was death. tenderness. And Naomi! Ah! the sun was nigh two hours P.S.—Please take the dog away by night, so that his dis- 






Hearing this doom, the people heard no more, and neither down, and Naomi would’be waiting for him at home, for she appearance is mysterious. ‘Then I can get up a good story 
did they wait for the procession of the judges, that they might was as one that had no life without his presence. What about—dear me, I’m at it again! 
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A FIRE-ENGINE IN A SIBERIAN TOWN. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
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MR. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL 

The Wit pur. by F irion Crawford. (Macmillan 
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Bulwer Lytton’s tales of magic It i 
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Intervention of a or ina fairy 
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an uns essful 
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powers 
to a patchwork of medical 
Crawford 
i , for though there 
is nothing miraculous in Unorna, a strang: 
Keyork Arabian, is 
evidently intended either a fiend or to 
be possessed by the belief that he can obtain 
Unorna’s soul. This g 
is disappointed at t end of the 

so “there was a low sound in the air, un- 
earthly, muffled, desperate, as of a strong 
being groaning in ay { ; Mr. Craw- 
ford tries to capture a certain section of 
credulous readers by suggesting the baffled 
Like the Fat Boy 
wants to make their flesh 
time. he hopes to 
reader by making 


sible 


and romantic faney seems 


to be con 


personage, who 1s called 
to be 


entleman 


possession of 
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malignity of a bad spirit 
in “ Pickwick,” he 
but, at the 
conciliate the more prosaic 
the singular proceedings of his Witch coincide 
with scientific data, and quoting historic docu. 
footnotes. We are afraid this 
will not do, The 
bored; and 
uneasy 


creep ; same 


ments in 
enterprising experiment 
prosaic reader will probably be 
the credulous reader will have an 
sensation that the supernatural oracle is 
distinctly out of order. Moreover, in this 
novel there is an appalling quantity of Mr. 
Crawford's verbiage. No living writer is 
able to turn out so many pages of fluent 
prose with such an extremely ock of 
ideas. For example, in the first volume of 
‘The Witch of Prague” there are sixteen 
pages of rhapsody about love and death, of 
which this isa fair specimen: “ He who has 
won woman in the face of daring rivals, of 
enormous odds, of gigantic knows 
what love means: he who has lost her having 
loved her, alone has measured with his own 
soul the bitterness of earthly sorrow. the 
depth of total loneliness, the breadth of the 
wilderness of despair.” Possibly Mr. Crawford 
may persuade himself that this kind of thing, 
which anybody with a fair vocabulary can 
write on end without the smallest trouble, 
is genuine eloquence. But the reviewer, who 
knows to an inch the dimensions of that 
“ wilderness of despair” and those “ gigantic 
obstacles,” can predict with scientific certi- 
tude the exact places in Mr. Crawford's novels 
where they will be turned on, Such devices 
are, of course, quite unworthy of any writer 
with the smallest pretension to be an artist. 
They justify the scorn which Mr. Howells 
has poured upon the great mass of English 
fiction. They make the reviewer, who, 
hardened cynic as he is, has still a tear or 
two left, weep over the effrontery which pads 
out three volumes with any nonsense that 
cemes to hand. Sut neither scorn nor tears can prevent 
Mr. Crawford from misusing his undoubted gifts in order to 
produce so many novels per annum. 
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TWO OLD 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY HISTORY. 
Some ingenious projectors aud speculators, contemplating the 
social institutions of civilised mankind, are pleased to exercise 
their fancy in descriptions of the changed state of Europe and 
the United States—Sir Julius Vogel showed up Australia and 
New Zealand—as they will be aftera hundred years from this 
time. For one of the latest and strangest visionary romances 
so conceived the responsibility is owned by an American 
writer, Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, already known to us as patentee 
of “ The Great Cryptogram,” an alphabetical machine for con- 
verting Shakspere into Bacon. In his new volume, Caesar's 
Column (published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.), this imaginative author undertakes to “ paint a dreadful 
picture of the world-wreck which successful anarchism would 
produce.” But his picture of the pre-existing monstrous 
wickedness, inhumanity, tyranny, and profligacy of a wealthy 
oligarchy in power, in the city of New York, is more hideous 
than that of the Nihilist insurrection. Asastory, Mr. Donnelly’s 
work has no meritof literary composition. It is merely a bad 
dream. The interest is that of a narrative crowded with the 
most sensational incidents; where secret conspirators, dis- 
guised spies, guarded conclaves, mysterious signals and 
messages, attempted assassinations and narrow escapes, with 
the rescue of a lovely girl from perilous captivity, and fierce 
combats on land and water and in the upper air, lead finally 
to the wiping-out of a corrupt society by enormous fire and 
slaughter. The characters are too unreal for any personal 
concern in their actions or adventures; while the discussions 
and declamations are too wild and absurd for any profitable lesson 
of social reform. That the most potent adaptations of physical 
forces, mechanical, chemical, or electrical, to serve human con- 
trivances, will not avail to make people good and happy is 
unquestionably true. In the “Demon” fleet of air-ships, 
dropping bombs charged either with dynamite or with a 
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compound that diffuses a deadly poisonous vapour, among the 
inhabitants of towns or in the c: amps of armies beneath, we 
behold an instrument of tyranny only to be diverted by 
treason. The choice the . lies between such a foul despotism 
of the Prince of Cabano and the savage fury of the 
mob, with its bloodthirsty chief, the ruffian called 
a triumphal column of skulls and skeletons 
city that he has burned. 


as that 
Insurgent 
Crsar, who builds 
on the site of the great 
this class, but one more comfortable to 
read, isentitled 7ie World Grown Young (W. H. Allen and Co., 
publishers). It is written by Mr. William Herbert, in whose 
vein of optimist cheerfulness, with his abundant and precise 
devices of legislative philanthropy, a tendency very different 
from that of “Cwxsar’s Column” is displayed. The hero of 
modern life, by whose agency, early in the next century, 
marvellous improvements are to be most peacefully brought 
to pass, is Mr. Philip Adams, a mighty steel manufacturer, the 
richest man in the world, having a yearly income of eight to 
millions stei:ing. He is also the wisest, the most 
public-spirited, and patriotic of 
gaining public applause and 
establishment of charitable and 
industrial operations, so as to put an end to the evils 
of destitution, pauperism, and vagraney. Mr. Adams goes 
into Parliament, and not only proposes but easily carries, by 
persuasive arguments and by his personal influence, a series of 
measures putting everything to rights. The narrative may be 
a fictitious political biography, in which 
point of view the rivalry, hostility, or active oppo- 
leaves it rather flat: or as a passage of imaginary 
and social history. ‘There may be two or three questions 
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la Mort” appeared some four to five years ago. The 
incident has brought up the anastion of titles once more, 
Both Alexandre Dumas pére and Balzac were especially 
happy in their designation of men and things. Both “ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires " and “ La Recherche de |’ Absolu ” tell their 
own story,and would not by any other name have taken such 
a hold on popular fancy. “La Nouvelle Héloise” owed nota 
little of its fame to the aptly chosen title; bnt the opinion of 
contemporary masters of French fiction differ on the subject 
Pierre Loti allows Madame Juliette Adam to choose his titles 
for him, and his confidence has not been misplaced. Zola prefers 
to take the name of oneof his prominent personages, and thus 
flung ‘“ Thérése Raquin” in his public’s face ata time when 
long involved titles were the rule. Victor Hugo wrote up to 
his titles: “Les Miserables”? and “ Notre Dame de Paris” are 
the most striking examples of this. Bourget hesitates till the 
last moment, and considers that “ Mensonges” was his best 
find. De Maupassant himself is best in his short-story titles ; 
but the wittiest and cleverest of all are those invented by the 
Vicomtesse de Martel (“Gyp”), who has made “ P’tit Bob” 
and “ P’tit Bleu”? almost household words with the public 
for whom she writes her bright sketches of contemporary 
“hig lif.” 


The first series of The Whitcfriars Library of Wit and 
Jlumour has just been concluded with the smartest volume 
of the six, not excepting even Mr. Lang's * Essays in Little.” 
Indeed, we are much mistaken if Mr. Barry Pain’s* In a 
Canadian Canoe” (Henry and Co.) does not create a furore. 
Certainly itis one of the wittiest books of the year. Mr, Barry 
Pain has hitherto been known chiefly, if not only, by his 
clever jeue d'esprit-in the Speaker, though much of his 
present volume has been familiar for some 
time to Cambridge men by its original 
appearance in the Granta. If the new series 
of The Whitefriars which Messrs. Henry 
promise us begins anything like as well 
as the old one ends, we shall have a good 
deal to thank them for. 


young son of the 
Alpes,” Xc., is 
“Germe 


M. Léon Daudet, the 
author of “ Tartarin sur les 
following in his father’s footsteps. 
et Poussiére,” three essays on the finality of 
all things, has been published by Charpentier, 
and is creating a certain amount of atten- 
tion. Up to the present time the young 
writer has been chiefly distinguished as being 
the individual to whom Alphonse Daudet 
dedicated his sombre chef-d'wurre “Sapho,” 
with the words * A mon fils quand il aura 
ringt ans,” and as having become the hus- 
band last year of Peachblossom Hugo, the 
fairhaired Jeanne for whom the poet learnt 
Part détre grand-pr re. 
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FLEET STREET, ABOUT TO 


BE PULLED DOWN, 

upon which, for our part, we should feel obliged to vote 
against Mr. Adams, if we lived in the twentieth century and 
if we had a seat in the House of Commons or in the London 
County Council ; but many sensible, just, and benevolent men 
would be disposed to support, with some limitation, his more 
practicable reforms. Indeed,we can hardly doubt that several 
of these will be enacted long before that time. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
An important work, called “ La Fatica” (Fatigue), has been 
published by Messrs. Treves, of Milan. It is by Professor 
Angelo Mosso, who is fast becoming one of the best- 
known physiologists of his day. The book professes to be 
nothing more than a study, but it is a most important one. 
Mosso gives two examples of great intellects 
who succumbed to fatigue of the brain. The one is 
Quintino Sella, whose physician he was; the other is 
Cavour. Quintino Sella’s health gave way in consequence of 
prolonged and excessive fatigue. Cavour, whose temperament 
was more elastic, used to say that he should give way if he 
did not at times put his brains out to grass. When this became 
impossible he died. Professor Mosso declares that the present 
system of education makes too strong a demand on the youthful 
brain, and leads to anemia, dyspepsia, and other cognate dis- 
eases ; and also, in cases of overwork in later life, to early 
death or insanity. 


Professor 


M. Guy de Maupassant has been much perturbed lately 
by the action of a certain Nicolas Brousse, who declared 
as publicly as he was able, that the author of “ Fort comme la 
Mort” had stolen from him (Brousse) the title, if not the idea, 
of his novel from a short story entitled “Plus fort que la 
Mort,” written by him last spring. M. de Maupassant has 
taken the trouble to write to the papers denying the allega- 
tion, and points out, with justice, that, if fault there be 
anywhere, the plagiarism cannot be his, as “Fort comme 


Alphonse Daudet himself is working at 
a new novel, but owing to the state of his 
health he has been forbidden to write for 
more than half an hour at a time, and some- 
times many days pass before he can spend 
even that short period at his desk. Madame 
Julia Daudet, herself a charming, delicate 
writer of French prose, takes down from 
dictation much of her husband’s correspond- 
ence ; but unfortunately Daudet cannot com- 
pose aloud, which is a real misfortune in 
more ways than one, for every new novel 
brings the author of * Sapho” four thousand 
pounds within two years of its appearance. 
In France the droits @uuteurs on republica- 
tion in serial form of any novels or stories are 
vigorously collected by the Société des Gens de 
Lettres for its members, and form a great 
addition to the income of popular writers, 


Mr. Austin Dobson's elaborate book on 
Hogarth will be published in October; Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is to edit a collection of 
Barnes's poems; Messrs. Macmillan are to 
publish a one-volume Lowell, uniform with 
their Shelley and Wordsworth, with an in- 
troduction by Mr. Thomas Hughes 


AND NEW EDITIONS TO 
Richard Wagner: a Sketch of 
and Works,” by Franz Muncker, 
German by D. Landman 
* Wordsworth’s 
William 


NEw Books 
HAND.—* 
his Life 
translated from the 
(Williams and Norgate) ; 
Grave, and Other Poems.” by 
Series, second edition (T. Fisher Unwin): 

Bibliographical Catalogue, 1843-89" (Mac- 

Co.); “The Story of the Filibusters,” by 
Roche, Adventure Series (T. Fisher Unwin) ; 

“ Modern Authors : a Reviewand a Forecast,” by Arthur Lynch 

(Ward and Downey) ; “ A Summer in Kieff,” by Isabel Morris 


(Ward and Downey). K. 


A RELIC OF OLD STREET. 
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Slowly the old buildings which link the London of to-day with 
the world of the past are disappearing. The next to go will 
be the picturesque gabled houses in Fleet Street which escaped 
destruction by the Great Fire, and have withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of more than three centuries. In some respects they are 
still substantial enough, and might be patched up, but the City 
Commissioners of Sewers have no appreciation of the antique, 
and have on sanitary grounds ordered them to be pulled down. 
The houses are numbers 184 and 185. ‘The one is occupied by 
a dealer in musical and revolutionary literature, which lies 
about his shop in an anarchical condition ; and the other is 
tenanted by a purveyor of oysters and refreshments. Although 
to-day in the centre of the busy life of the Metropolis, these 
houses were suburban retreats when they were built, 390 years 
ago. They were mansions in the West End of theirday. A 
century earlier the site on which they stand was described as 
being in “ thesuburbs of London.” They are among the oldest 
houses in London, and are the only houses in Fleet Street which 
survived the Great Fire. They have the overhanging bay- 
windows, heavy eaves, and pointed gables of the Tudor style. 
Inside, the rooms are small and the walls show signs of decay, 
but the wood-work—fine old English oak as hard as ebony, and 
where not painted as black, with the solidified dust of ages— 
of the antique staircase and the joistings looks as substantial 
as if it were worth another hundred years’ wear. Although 
long used as shops, the houses at one time were the habitations 
of rich citizens, who from their projecting bay-windows must 
have looked down on some of the most exciting and stirring 
scenes in English history. 
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MR. CRONIN’S DREAM. 
BY GEORGE MOORE. 

“ Dear Sir—In the course of investigations for another purpose, 
we have met with two sums of money standing to the eredit of 
the late Mr. John Cronin, in a public department, and, if you 
are his executor, we shall have much pleasure in conducting 
the necessary legal formalities on your behalf. 

“* Awaiting your instructions, we remain, yours truly, 

“HOLT AND HIcKs.” 

An old man held this letter under the lamp. His hand 
trembled, and the long thin spectacles looked as if they would 
slip from the short nose. A few locks were drawn across the 
bald skull, he wore a high collar, and the cravat that tied it 
was of the fashion of forty yearsago. Broken and crippled 
furniture leaned against the walls, shrank into the corners, 
and the insignificant wall- paper, laden with portraits of 
race-horses, contrasted strangely with a number of Japanese 
bronzes. The lamp was antique, and in its smoky light 
he examined the letter. Then, as if not daring to lay the 
letter down, he sought in his breast-pocket, bringing from 
it another letter. It was this second letter that conveyed the 
news that the money in question had been placed in the funds 
in the beginning of the century, and amounted now to more 
than a hundred thousand pounds. A knock was heard at the 
door. He knew it was the servant coming to lay the cloth for his 
dinner, and hurriedly put the letters away and pretended to be 
engaged in examination of the lamp. This duplicity was the 
result of shame. He was ashamed that old 
Joseph should catch him in the little weakness 











merely marriage with his neighbour's daughter, beautiful Alice 
Maitland. 

But her father had forbidden the marriage. Hardly was 
the late John Cronin laid in the grave than the bankruptcy of 
the estate was declared to be inevitable, and the present 
owner had lived all his life believing, with the failure 
of each potato crop, that ruin had at length overtaken him 
and that the ancestral estates would pass out of his 
hands. But in a moment all he had believed to be most 
real had been proved false, and he now sat,a man of seventy— 
whose hair and beard were white—looking into the fire, think- 
ing of the architect he should employ and the time it would 
take to build the monster mansion that his ancestors had 
designed. And when all the arches and all the terraces were 
accomplished he would have to give fétes, dinner-parties, and 
balls, and he thought of the crowds that would throng his 
staircases. Until now he had not understood the real meaning 
of the letters he held in his hand, and in the silence of the 
night his responsibilities grew heavier and more painfully 
distinct. He thought of the passionate loneliness he had lived 
through, and all the vain hopes that he and she had cherished. 
They had grown old together; they had waited too long ; 
desire was dead in their hearts. Ah! if this money had come 
forty years, thirty years, twenty years—ay! ten years ago— 
they might have been happy. He would have built the house 
his forefathers had dreamed, he would have built it for her, 
but now, seventy years of age, feeble in health, weary in 
mind, of what use was wealth since it could not give them 
their vanished youth ? 

Sorrow kept him awake a long while, but at last sleep 
began to lie heavy upon his eyelids, and he saw for a last time 
the pictures of the racehorses that had robbed him of her ; 
and he thought of the great walls and windows now standing 
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not ever been the simple-hearted who choose best what is 
truest and most desirable in life? 

And through all the long hours of the moon the old man 
sat by the side of his beloved wife. sut when the moon 
withered like a leaf, and the hills became rugged and desolate 
on the first light of day, the sleeper’s breathing grew heavier, 
and the face and form of Alice Maitland passed from him, 
sensation of her grew numb, sinking at last into irrevocable 
death. 

Through the grey dawn he sat, growing cold, and when 
Joseph came in the morning all was over. ‘The old servant laid 
his hand on his master’s, looked into his face. and knew he was 
dead. The letter the servant held dropped upon the floor. 
Joseph looked again at the dead, and, picking up the letter, 
examined it. He could see it was from Holt and Ilicks, and, 
as his thoughts detached themselves, he wondered if it werea 
confirmation of the wonderful inheritance, or regret that, upon 
examination, they had discovered that John Cronin, who had 
left so much money in the funds, was not an Irishman buta 
Scotchman, or perchance some Irish-American, nowise related 
to the Cronins of Cronin Castle. The old servant thought, if 
the news were such, that it were well his master had died; 
but otherwise he thought it were indeed a pity. 

In this the old servant was wrong. The dream hod been 
dreamed, and no dream may be dreamed twice over. 


BURSTING OF A SHIP'S GUN. 
The disaster on board H.M.S. Cordelia, on a cruise among the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, by the bursting of a six-inch 
breechloading gun in firing practice, on June 29, at sea, 
between the Fiji Islands and New Caledonia, was noticed at the 
time of the news by telegraph. Itcost six lives, those of Lien- 
tenant W. P. Hillyar, R.N., Lientenant G, M. 
Gordon, Royal Marines, and four seamen ; 
twelve other men were wounded, Six rounds 





of reading letters every word of which they 
hoth knew by heart. For since the beginning 
of the week, whenever master met servant, 
the great good fortune that had come to them 
had been discussed. Old Joseph had been the 
late Mr. Cronin's valet, and the present owner 
of Cronin Castle had inherited him with the 
castle and the various unfinished buildings 
which preceding generations had raised about 
it. Old Joseph made some half-audible obser- 
vation about the impossibility of getting such 
lamps to burn, and Mr. Cronin congratulated 
himself on having deceived this wary old 
servant, who, from long habit, divined his 
master’s thoughts with a precision that was 
often irritating. But when Mr. Cronin looked 
again at the servant’s face, he thought he 
could see that Joseph knew very well he had 
been reading the letters, and had hurriedly 
pushed them into his pocket. But in 
ignorance and in knowledge Joseph’s face 
preserved an equal impassibility; he was a 
taciturn old servant, who prided himself in 
knowing everything and saying nothing of 
what he knew. With methodical care he 
placed on the table the chicken that during 
life had starved in a peasant’s hovel, and in 
death had been scorched and dried before a 
smoky turf fire, and he stood behind his 
master’s chair as ceremoniously as if a dozen 
guests were present. No word was spoken, 
but when Mr. Cronin smiled across the table 
Joseph understood the smile to mean that few 
more such dinners would be eaten in Cronin 
Castle. At theend of the meal Joseph brought 
the whisky and the water from the sideboard 
and placed them on the table; he took down 
his master’s long clay pipe, placing it and the 
jar of tobacco within easy reach of his master’s 
hand. Mr. Cronin filled his pipe, thinking 
how pleasantly the evening would pass in 
the perusal of the solicitor’s letters, and the 
moment Joseph left the room he read them 
again and again. And, sitting by the fire 
smoking, he pondered hour after hour on their 
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had been fired from the gun, which was of 
a recent improved pattern, and had appeared 
quite sound till the seventh firing. Its 
bursting, loaded with a common shell, had a 


if} tremendous effect, shaking the ship from stem 
Ht to stern, and large pieces of iron flew in all 
Hy directions. ‘The foretopgallant lift to the 
royal yard was cut. The breech-block and a 


large portion of the gun-carriage were hurled 
across the deck, the upper deck was burst 
through, and part of the gun-carriage was 
blown down into the maindeck. The force 
of the explosion may be inferred from the 


a 









} fact that fragments of the shattered gun fell 
_ into the sea hundreds of yards away to 
Ber starboard. After the explosion the Cordelia 


proceeded to Sydney. A photograph of the 
remains of the gun, by Mr. W. A. Ilall, Sydney, 
is reproduced in our Engraving. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

A question which has long exercised some 
well-wishers of the Church and of theology is 
beginning to be put in influential quarters. 
Is it really desirable that great scholars should 
be made bishops? No doubt Durham and all 
England gained much by Dr. Lightfoot’s pro- 
motion; but there were terrible drawbacks, 
chief among them his shortened life. His 
successor, Dr. Westcott, has issued a volume of 
essays, intimating that they are fragments of 
a design formed early in life, and apparently 
abandoning all hope of future literary work. 
Does, then, it may well be asked, a writer die 
when a bishop is consecrated? The whole 
question needs serious consideration. 

Ten thousand pounds has been collected 
for the Liddon Memorial. ‘The fund is 
administered by the council of Keble College, 
who have selected two students from other 
colleges, both first-class men, alike in the final 
Lit. Hum. school and theology. It was hoped 
to raise £20,000, but the result is not, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory. 

A correspondent writes to the Times to 
complain that clerical efficiency in English 
churches on the Continent is far below what 
it was fifty years ago. “Good preachers are 
few and far between. It would be invidious 
to specify places; but I have been painfully 
struck by the very poor figure our dear old 
Church cuts in respect of her clerical 
representatives in important towns where I 








significance. There could be no doubt that 
the money lay in the funds in his father’s 
name and that it would soon come into his 
possession—in a few days, in a few weeks at 
most. ... But just as day fades into twilight, the happiness 
that had long lain upon his face faded, and his face darkened 
until it expressed the apprehension that was astir within him. 
For he began to realise what this money meant in his life. It 
meant change. He had long desired change, but change had 
been so long coming that he felt a little afraid of it. And 
there was reason for fear. 

The Cronin family, like many another Irish family, had 
suffered from an obsession of architecture. It had seemed a 
paramount duty to three generations of Cronins to raise about 
the old feudal castle, which had come down to them out of the 
night of time, such a modern house as would become the 
lineal descendants of Irish kings. It was the great-grand- 
father of the present owner who had conceived the first idea 
of a Gothic house built on the lines of the original castle. He 
had begun by erecting a tower, and this beginning had con- 
siderably embarrassed his son, a man of taste, who had 
travelled widely and had returned home with a very distinct 
idea how a modern house might be added to the old castle. 
Unfortunately, this man’s ideas were so fastidious and diffi- 
cult of execution that he had not been able to proceed 
further than the outer walls. And in his turn this man’s son 
had thought lightly of his father’s undertaking. He had not 
travelled in Italy and Asia Minor, nor did his tastes incline 
towards mullioned windows and groined arches. He was a 
sportsman, and it had occurred to him that he might contribute 
his share to the glory of the Cronins by building such stables 
and rickyards as would be suitable to the house which his 
father had designed, and which his son would surely finish. 
And behind the Gothic walls now falling into ruins wide 
spaces had been covered with stables and courtyards ; endless 
grey limestone had been scattered in various projects, garden- 
walls, granaries, even rude urches, the intention of which was 
not apparent, and hardly any one line of building had been 
completed. These ruins represented the life labours and 
dreams of three generations of Cronins, and in them had been 
lost the humble dream of the present John Cronin, who had 
desired neither Gothic windows nor a hundred stables, but 
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ghostlike and tall outside in the desolate moonlight, that 
useless masonry beneath which as in a tomb his life’s happi- 
ness lay buried anddead. Slowly his eyelids sank upon his 
eyes, sleep thickened, and then the years were as if they had 
never been, and he stood again a young man pleading his love 
to the young girl he adored. A yacht tempted them with her 
white sails, and they hesitated hardly at all; nor did poverty 
keep their lips apart. And saying, “ We have but our little 
lives and must live them,” they resolved to believe in the gold 
mine which a stranger told them had been discovered on the 
estate, and leaped on board. ‘There were storms, calms, and 
it seemed as if they would never reach the white city, whose 
name they could not discover. ‘Then other ships, trains, and 
diligences bore them in a marvellous journey. Grey skies 
changed to blue, statues and campaniles showed aloft, and a 
strange sweet language sounded in their ears. 

And when they sat under palm-trees listening to the song of 
fountains one day, the stranger brought them letters saying 
that the mine had proved even richer than they had expected— 
sufficient to build a nobler palace than any Cronin had yet 
dreamed. But on castles neither set great store, and, after 
many adventures in which they had but little heart, it was 
pleasant to find themselves in the simplicity they had long 
desired —a villa overlooking the river at Richmond, a villa 
with a drawing-room full of plush and gilding, a lowly ideal 
perhaps, but their ideal. And Alice sat there waiting for him ; 
and nurse stood beside her with their darling baby, and their 
boy had just run in and was asking his mother to hear him his 
lessons. 

“ Well, John, dear,” she said, addressing her husband, “so 
here you are. And what was doing to-day at the office?” 

Sitting beside her, holding her hand in his, patting it 
gently from time to time, he told her the insignificant details 
of the day, and their homely conversation was interspersed 
with constant references to their dear children. 

And so did John Cronin attain, in the end, the dream that 
his ancestors’ dreams had rendered impossible of realisation— 
a lowly dream, the vain and superficial will say ; but has it 





have chanced to spend my Sundays during 
recent visits to Italy.” 

St. John’s men will hear with gratification 
that a portrait of the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin, 
has been placed in the hall of the college of which he has 
been so long an ornament. 

Bishop Wilkinson, writing from Eastbourne, acknowledges 
an illuminated address sent him by the general Chapter of 
Truro Cathedral. The address received the signatures of all 
the canons, and bears witness to the Bishop's devotion and 
self-denial. Dr, Wilkinson replies that “ the trial of separation 
from you all is, if possible, greater than ever.” 

That venerable and indefatigable controversialist, Arch- 
deacon Denison, has been using the pulpit of Wells Cathedral 
to deliver a series of sermons upon or against “ Lux Mundi.” 


The Master of the Temple is now the Senior Doctor in 
Divinity at Cambridge. He was admitted to the degree by 
royal mandate in 1845. Considering his years, he is still 
vigorous, and in distributing the prizes at the Cathedral School, 
Llandaff, the other day, he said that encouragement was his 
favourite word in reference to education ; for what a power it 
was to be able to encourage—put the heart into— boy or man! 


The Rector of Croyland appeals for funds to preserve the 
historic remains of the Benedictine Monastery of Croy land, in 
the Lincolnshire fens. The sum of £1500 is required, he says, 
if Croyland Abbey is to be saved from utter collapse. 

Although the Bishop of Chester has returned to the palace 
at Chester much benefited in health after his recent attack of 
influenza, he is not yet ina condition to resume his diocesan 
duties. 

Dr. Vaughan is confined to his bed at the Deanery, Llandaff, 
by a feverish chill. He is compelled to abandon the triennial 
meeting of his former students for ordination, which has been 
announced for the first two days of September at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and he was unable on Aug. 23 to 
preach at Llandaff Cathedral the special sermon announced in 
connection with the visit of the British Association to Cardiff. 


The first wife of the late Dean of Bristol was a grand- 
daughter of Principal Robertson, the celebrated historian.—V, 
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Guosts or RIVERS,VAUGHAN, GREY, and a Number of OTHEB 
perchance pursued the devious ball, GHOSTS : , 
And in the Maiden Bunker came to grief, We come to offer our apologies, 
Or if not so, I know not what I did, And to regret that we were much misled 
Or what foul fiend could take a man to Sandwich. By Rumour, painted full of fiery tongues. 
LApy ANNE: Never hung poison on a fouler toad! "lis true there was a lot of killing done, 
GLOSTER And Massacre made merry round the throne. 
Nay, hear me swear a good monuth-filling oath But liars were the Tudor chroniclers, 
That I can prove a perfect alibi. Especially the lewd Archbishop Morton. 
t rather low Listen, from this “ Historical Review,’ GLosTER: It was not I who did the thing ye wot of 
y think you may do Put forth by Master Longman, in the Guost; Apparently it was not! Fare ye well! 
iing here, and they examine us I'll prove mi that GLOSTER : Ercunt GHOSTS. 
f skittles Well, LADY ANNE: A montrous deal of sack ! Richard ’s himself again! Now to the field! 
hose swells, said GLOSTER : Nay, mock me not} A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a borse! 
For Mr. Clements Markham makes it plain For there’s no way of getting over it, 
That on the fatal day I was afar That, after doing prodigies of valour, 
From Towers of Julius, London's lasting shame. Myself was foully slain on Bosworth Field. 
‘Tis true that Mr. Samuel Gardiner Unless, indeed, ‘tis I was Perkin Warbeck ! 
Has put the matter in another light: A view not broached by Mr. Clements Markham, 
A question ‘tis of dates, but what are they? Yet tenable, at least, in magazines 
Myself am strong on Clements Markham’s side ; Iside. And among modern speculations : 
Yet Mrs. Markham tells another tale! A horse. a horse, my kingdom for a horse! 
th Bi versa. Wehave, the taken LADY ANNE Samivel, a halibi.” This likes me well! Kit fighting.— Curtain, 
ae nd you a sketch of how it might GLOSTER: Then, then, we may consider ourselves engaged ? : 
th If you know Mr. LADY ANNEQ [Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee! This (my nephew ends) is the kind of way we would rewrite 
nigh vay, and educate the | Avit LADY ANNE and CORPSE. Shakspere, so as not to get mixed up with history but put tho 
Our version is more i wrdance with : matter clearly, with the latest authorities. It’s a rattling 
the needs of the age, an daresay Shakspere If. good part for Irving, but there’s not much left for Miss 
e were on the job at Luter KING EDWARD, lvd in sich (sic). Terry. 
Feed King Epwarp 
may Alas ! 
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This is how it goes, and you might get it into one of your 
If you are paid for it, of course you will forward the 


papers. 
oof :— 
RICHARD III. 
Act TI. Scene I.—London: A Street. 
Enter GLOSTER (Reading “The Historical Review”). 
GLOSTER : 
I am a very personable man, 
And did not cut my teeth ere I was born, 
Still less can be described as “half made up.” 
My hump-back is a myth; mine evil deeds 
Were falsehoods by Archbishop Morton coined, 
Paid for by Richmond, put in currency 
By that detested caitiff, Thomas More. 
Enter CLARENCE. 
GLOSTER: Brother, good day! Thou canst not say J did it! 
CLARENCE : 
There is a certain buzzing in my wits: 
The new historians distract my mind, 
Yet was I Clarence once, and bore a brain. 
GLOSTER (aside): 
Wiser, perchance, if thou hadst brained a Boar! 
But, hist! I am a moral character. 
I ask thee, who was guilty? 
CLARENCE: I know not, but—— 
GLOSTER : 
But me no buts! That butt of Malmsey wine 
Is an exploded fable. 
CLARENCE : Certainly. 
Yet, somehow, I was foully done to death, 
Unhouseled, unanointed, unanealed. 
GLOSTER : 
"Twas Richmond, ‘twas false, fleeting, perjared Richmond! 
[ Exit CLARENCE. 
Scene II. 
Enter Tue Corpse OF Henry VI. and LADY ANNE. 
LADY ANNE: 
Rest you while I lament my Henry's corpse, 
While I adore my Henry's holy shade! 
GLOSTER : 
J did not kill your husband ; on the day 
Of our late King’s deplorable demise 
I was not in the Tower, was out of town: 
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Antony 
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bad puns and all, as Shakspere was the 


To make the cold-baked meats to furnish forth 
The wedding breakfast! Widows were my bane 
Still fast on one I wooed another widow, 

And all the while was wedded to Another. 
None knew but the Archbishop : thus my sons, 
These thrice unhappy children in the Tower, 


KENSINGTON MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 
Government has recently taken a step that will be generally 
appreciated by public opinion. The unworthy entrance to the 
South Kensington Museum, and the unsightly collection of 
sheds which have been so long an eyesore, will be removed, 
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Are, to speak plainly, illegitimate. 
Thou wilt not slay them, Gloster? 
GLOSTER: Fear me not! 
My title, the “ Historical Review ” 
Assures me, is writ plain: there is no need 
That / should smother children in the Tower. 
’Twas Richmond did it! Mr. Clements Markham, 
In spite of the Croyland Continuator, 
Has made this view extremely plausible, 
But Mrs. Markham tells another tale! 
KinG Epwarp: Bless thee: but I feel poorly and would go. 
[KING EDWARD is led out, sick. 


[ Aside, 


ScENE IV.—2xter HASTINGS. 
HASTINGS : 
Come, lead me to the block! ‘Tis falsely said 
That, ere he tried me, Richard had my head ! 
GLOSTER : 
Exactly! The “ Historical Review” 
And Mr. Clements Markham vouch for it. 
Thou, Hastings, hadst due trial of thy peers, 
And so, farewell, a plunger wert thou ever ; 
Yet could I better spare a better man ! 
[Hastines is led to the block. 


ScENE V.—Exter DiGuToNn and ForRREST. 
DIGHTON : 
It is a very palpable relief. 
To learn, my Forrest, that we never smothered 
(At all events, not in King Richard’s time), 
The most replenishéd, sweet work of Nature 
These everlasting babes within the Tower ! 
Forrest : Nay; it was Henry VII. who bade us smother? 
GLOUCESTER: What! wed a Princess and work off her brother! 
[ Exeunt DIGHTON and FORREST. 


Scene VI.—Znter Guosts, 

Guost or Prince EDWARD: 

Let me not sit upon thy soul to-morrow. 

I do misdoubt me ‘twas another's hand 

That stabbed me in the field at Tewkesbury ! 
Guost or Henry VI: 

When I was mortal, my anointed body 

By someone was punched full of deadly holes. 

But who that puncher is who punched with care 

Is, bless us all! a very different thing. 


KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


and fagades worthy of the importance of our national col- 
lection will shortly be commenced. Our Illustration of the 
design by Mr. Aston Webb, the architect appointed, shows the 
fronts both in the Exhibition Road and the Cromwell Road. 
Internally there are large Oriental and European and other 
courts, galleries, and annexes, which are lighted from the 
top. The design presents something of the beauty of the 

tomanesque style, and at the same time has decided indi- 
viduality of conception. The angle pavilions and domes are 
well arranged, and form a combination of imposing character. 
The central tower will have a good effect in grouping with its 
neighbours, the lofty single tower of the Imperial Institute, 
and the coupled towers of the Natural History Museum. In 
the construction of the towers and of the end pavilions it is 
proposed to introduce red brick, while the remainder of the 
building would be of buff terra-cotta, except a band of those 
materials employed together, serving to unite the parts of the 
building as a whole. The main entrance, under the central 
tower, would lead intoa large hall, at the upper end of which is 
the grand staircase to the libraries ; to the right and left of this 
hall are the top-lighted European Courts, beyond which, to the 
west, are the Oriental Courts and galleries ; to the east, the de- 
partment of students’ work, and the existing Museum buildings. 
The first floor is occupied with galleries and offices for the Euro- 
pean and Oriental departments, the Oriental galleries being 
32 ft. wide, and there will be large wall-space, for architectural 
exhibits, in the Oriental Court. The domed roof of this Court, 
and the pavilion domes, on the second floor, will be decorated 
in the Arabian or other appropriate style. The total cost of the 
proposed buildings is estimated at £420,000. Mr. Aston Webb, 
whose design was selected from the competition, has been com- 
missioned to superintend the construction, which will occupy 
several years, 


Over thirty-five tons of documents deposited at the Public 
Record Office have just been destroyed, as of no value. 

The relic called the “ Holy Coat” was exhibited on Aug. 20 
for the first time since 1844, in a glass case, in the cathedral at 


Tréves. Over a hundred priests took part in the celebration 
of the Mass, and their gorgeous vestments, contrasting with 
the surplices of the choir and the scarlet uniforms of the 
Knights of Malta, who form the Guard of Honour, contributed 
to make a brilliant spectacle. The Bishop, Dr. Korum, 
delivered an address, in which he spoke of Christ's seamless 
vesture as a symbol of the unity of the Catholic Church. 


Yr 
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THE AFRICAN NATIVE CHOIR. 
Ten weeks have passed since the Kaffrarian Singers landed in 
England,and they have,by performancesof genuine merit, gained 
a position as first-class vocalists, stood the test of criticism, and 
are rapidly winning public favour. With remarkable intelli- 
gence, with sweet voices and weird expressive melody, with 
interesting looks, graceful manners and deportment, and with 
% set purpose of benefiting their country and their race, they 


MR. PAUL XINIWE, 

have but to be seen and heard to command the sympathy of 
an-English audience. Among the signal successes they have 
obtained are their concert at Osborne before her Majesty the 
Queen, their reception at Fulham Palace by the Bishop of 
London, and their singing at Holly Lodge, Highgate, on the 
occasion of a garden-party given by Baroness and Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts to the members of the Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy Congress. That these native Christians from various 
tribes in South Africa are capable of receiving a higher 
education is, perhaps, additionally proved by short personal 
histories of some of them, from notes written by themselves. 

The first of these interesting visitors is Mr. Paul Xiniwe, 
formerly of King William’s Town, in the Cape Colony. He is 
a well-educated native Kaffir, with a good knowledge of 
English, who has had the honour of addressing her Majesty 
at Osborne. He has written the following account of his life, 
for publication in these columns. 

“T was born in November 1857, of Christian parents. I 
attended school from my youth, and contributed in some 
measure to the cost of my education by doing some domestic 
work for an English family before and after school-hours., 
This materially assisted my mother in paying the school fees 
and for my clothing. At fifteen years of age I left school and 
entered the service of the Telegraph Department as lineman, 
having to look after the poles and wires, and to repair breakages, 
by climbing the poles in monkey-like fashion. Being trans- 
ferred to the Graaff Reinet Office, 130 miles from home, I had 
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to go there alone, without any knowledge of the road, or of 
any person there; but I got there in three days, travelling 
on horseback. The officer in charge at Graaff Reinet found my 
handwriting better than that of the European clerks, and, in 
consequence, gave me his books to keep, with additional pay, 
and any amount of liberty in and about the office. This was 
a privilege which I highly valued and turned to the best 
advantage by studying the code-books, taking them home 
to pore over them at night, and coming to the office 
about two hours before opening time, as I kept the 
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keys, to learn, privately, the art of telegraphy. I sur- 
prised the master and clerks one day by telling them that 
I could work the instrument, and, to dispel their serious doubts 
went through the feat to their great astonishment, but, happily, 
also, to the pleasure of my master. After three years’ service 
I left the post of lineman, quitted Graaff Reinet, and was 
employed on the railway construction as telegraph clerk, time- 
keeper, and storekeeper : a highly respectable and responsible 
post for a native to hold. When I left school and home I only 
had a little knowledge of the ‘ three R's’ ; but I was assiduous 
in improving my learning and seeking to qualify myself for a 
higher position. I had now earned a good sum of money on the 
railway, as well as a good name, as the testimonials I hold 
from there could show. Still desirous of greater improvement, 
I went to Lovedale, and held the office of telegraphist also in 
that institution, which helped me to pay my college fees. I 
stayed there two years, and passed the Government teachers’ 
examination, being one of only two who passed from the 
institution out of twenty-two candidates presented. I then 
took charge of a school at Port Elizabeth, which I kept for 
four years, and which I gave up to carry on business at King 
William’s Town, until the period of my joining the ‘ African 
Choir.’” 

Mrs. Paul Xiniwe, the wife of this gentleman, is a young, 
lady-like, native woman, the regularity of whose features, 
despite her sable complexion, vies with most European faces, 
and who has dignified and rather stately manners. 

Another lady of the party is Miss Makhomo Manye, the best 
linguist in the choir, speaking and writing five languages— 
namely, English, Boer Dutch, High Dutch, Amaxosa Kallir, 
and Basuto, her own language. She is a young woman of the 

Jasuto nation, born at Blinkwater, in the district of Fort 
Beaufort, on April 7, 1871; and this is her story— 

“ My father is a Basuto of the Transvaal. and my mother 
an Umbo, the people commonly known as Fingos. Both are 
Christians of the Independent Church; my father is a local 
preacher of that church. I was brought up at Uitenhage and 
at Port Elizabeth, where I got my schooling under efficient 
teachers, who passed me through the Government require- 
ments of mission schools. My parents being unable to send 
me to one of the girls’ high schools, I therefore had to stay 
and work under mistresses. We left Port Elizabeth and came 
to Kimberley, where, after two years or a little more, I was 
engaged as an assistant teacher and sewing mistress in a 
Wesleyan Government-aided school ; there I served for a year. 
During my stay there, a Government inspector visited our 
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school, and gave a favourable report of its condition ; he spoke 
in high terms of the lower section, which was under my 
supervision. During my time of service in the above school, 
we had local concerts, in which I was the conductor's assistant 
and leading voice. I resigned, through unavoidable circum- 
stances, and joined the African Choir.” 

Miss Johanna Jonkers, despite her Dutch name, is of pure 
Zulu race, being the daughter of parents who were taken from 
Zululand by the Boers. She narrates the family history in her 
own way— 

“The little I know of my parents is that they were taken 
captives by the Dutch when they were about twelve years of 
age. They were badly treated by the Dutch, till it happened 
that some good friends pitied my mother, and advised her to 
go to the town, where she might hear everything about the 
law. So she did goto Burghersdorp, but was afraid to go 
into the town, and she was waiting outside when she met 
a gentleman who passed her three times that day. At 
last he spoke to her, and bade her come to his house. 
She went with him, and told him, as she reached the house, 
that she came from a farm-house where the Dutch people were 
very hard and cruel to her. The new friends who now re- 
ceived her, being very sorry to hear her sad story, took good 
care of her, and she stayed with them till she got married, and 
had a happy life. I was born there, at Burghersdorp; my 
parents were Christians.” 

The following is the statement of Mr. Josiah Semouse, 
whom the Queen specially asked to see, having heard that he 
had once fought against British troops— 

“ T was born in 1860, at Mkoothing, in what is now known 
as one of the conquered territories (Basutoland). My parents 
being Christian people, I was naturally so brought up; I first 
attended school at a small village called Korokoro, where my 
father was appointed local preacher, and there I learnt to read 
and write my own language. Then I went to the Morija 
training institution, about thirty-six miles from my home. I 
heard from a native teacher that there isa school in Cape 
Colony, called Lovedale, which is famous for the practical 
knowledge that it imparts to its pupils. But, a few 
months after, war broke out between Basutoland and the 
Cape Colony about the order of disarmament. I took part 
against the British during this war, but I was not happy, 
because I did not know the English language then. When 
this war was over, which was decided in our favour, I left 
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Basutoland for Lovedale, travelling day and night; I 
slept for a few hours till the moon came out, and then 
pursued my course, till I reached my destination in 
eleven days, the whole distance being about 400 miles. At 
Lovedale I received both education and civilisation; then 
one day, in March 1886, the principal of the college received a 
telegram from Kimberley to say that there was a vacancy in 
the office there for an honest, educated young man. I was 
sent to fill up the vacancy, and I remained there till the end 
of March 1891, when I received an esteemed offer from 
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the manager of the African Choir to join the choir for 
England. We left Kimberley on April 10, and called at 
several towns as we proceeded. On May 20 we embarked at 
Capetown in the Warwick Castle ; during the first two days 
we were sea-sick, but I was the first one to get over it, and I 
became a general servant of the choir till they all got better, 
I had a pleasant voyage till we landed on the English shore 
on June 13. In England, I was very much surprised by many 
things. The trains running at the tops of the houses in 
London, much faster than railway trains do in South Africa, 
especially struck my notice. Wandering about this big city, 
which seems endless, I admired St. Paul's Cathedral and the 
Houses of Parliament; I have visited the British Museum, 
the South Kensington Museum, the Zoological Gardens, the 
Crystal Palace, and other places, What I have seen here is 
more than all I had ever heard of before. I am the corre- 
spondent of a Basuto paper, but I doubt whether its readers 
will believe the reports in my writing, as everything is so 
wonderful here.” 

We feel confident that the above simple and truthful 
statements, in very fair English, from the pens of members of 
the African Native Choir, will command respect for themselves 
individually, and wili gain substantial aid for wise efforts to im- 
prove the general condition of their race. It must be observed 
that as the facilities for educating the natives in South Africa 
are so small in comparison with their vast numbers, and as the 
disparity of condition between the educated and uneducated is 
so great, the educated too often fail to see the dignity of 
industrial labour. The promoters of the African Choir are 
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therefore of opinion that in building technical colleges, and 
in teaching manual handicrafts, with household work, cookery, 
nursing, and other useful occupations, the greatest benefit 
may be conferred on the natives. It is hoped, by interesting 
the British public in the social and material progress of South 
Africa, that sufficient money may be raised to establish such 
industrial and technical trade schools. We cordially recom- 
mend this object to public support. 

Our portraits are from photographs by the London 
Stereoscopic Company, Regent Street, London. 
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VALPARAISO, THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL CITY OF CHILE. 
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THE FURIEUX, ONE OF THE FRENCH SQUADRON UNDER ADMIRAL GERVAIS AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE SEVEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF BERNE: THE HISTORICAL PLAY. 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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This sickness—loathly in more ways than one— 


is happily declining; but as it declines, and perhaps as 
its natural consequence, another taste seems to be coming 
that 


“dropping to pieces ” period in 


in: a fashion not unlike the revulsion to rudeness 
followed after the delicate and 
the history of the manners of the century. Of tameness there 
has certainly been enough ; enough of the spiritless “ journalese”’ 
that has infected and dejected and impoverished every 
form of speech, whether in books or letter-writing or word- 
of-mouth « 


mverse ; more than enough, too, of the yearning 
of the swarms of minor poets and the swarm of 
minor critics and palaverers of “ Art.” Revolt from all this 
is good and wholesome; but not so sudden and complete a 
revolt as that of the travelled African who had no sooner 
landed on his native shore, after seven years’ residence in the 
bosom of Civilisation, then he threw off every Western rag to 
wade into barbarism. “Let us be robust! Let us be 
vigorous! In Heaven's name, let us our virility!” 
This is a rising cry, and some are eagerly casting off the 
garments of conventionality (as the feturned African prince 
called his coat and trousers) in order to dance more freely to 
the tune. It is all well intended, but there is a mistake here 
also, as we may see by a great «leal that has come into print of 
late. The literature of the time—the poesy, the transcript 
from life that we call novel-writing, much that is known as 
criticism, and so forth—may be soft, evasive, mealy-mouthed, 
and even hypocritical; but to cure the evil it is not neces- 
sary to go back at a bound to the savageries of the 
nataral man. ‘The drawing-room dandy who con- 
founded the robust with raffianism erred miserably ; 
but be is at least as much in error who thinks to 
cultivate the robust by putting on the swagger 
and excess of it which is robustiousness or ruffian- 
ism. Violence is no proof of vigour, nor does 
vigour come (if we are dealing with literature) of 
choosing themes of violence and frankly dipping 
the descriptive pen in gore. How much and how 
often that has been done of late is Known to all 
Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, and also how much it has 
been applauded for its “ virility.” by’ public writers 
who find that a way of asserting their own breezy 
manliness. 

But supposing the applause sincere, what of the 
manliness, truly? ‘There is 48 much in the woman 
who screams her “delight of battle” at a bull-fight. 
The enjoyment that we have in Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
hot-pots is not a manly enjoyment, and when we 
read a second time those passages of his in which he 
describes the burning of the corpses for torches, we 
are urged to do so by the beast in every human breast, 
and it is for the brute’s pleasure that the second 
reading is undertaken. ‘The “yawping” of Mr. 
Whitman from his “ Leaves of Grass” was recog- 
nised, when first heard in this country, as the very 
voice of that same beast, awfully articulate; the 
effect of it being to strike the listener dumb. But 
now there are imitations of it (of a restrained and 
warbling sort) on account of its vigour, its robust 
manliness, its convention-spurning virility ; while 
minds broader and more fruitful than that of clever 
Mr. Haggard are drawn by the same relapsing 
superstition to write of carnage and cruelty in such 
a way that brave Colonel Newcome could not have 
endured to read a page of it. Let us be manly by 
all means ; but rather more in the gallant Colonel's 
way, who could fight and kill men at need and 
yet be what we know he was. Robust thought is 
acrying want of the time; and robust English is 
so much of a rarity that blessed be he, say I, who 
speaks and writes it. But there can be no doubt 
of this: robustiousness is too often mistaken for 
the genuine article just now—a swagger of rough- 
ness, of rudeness. of brutality even, which is no 
more acceptable for vigour of style than Rosa 
Matilda's ontpourings in “The Amulet” were for 
sweetness. It is well intended, no doubt ; its prompt- 
ings are good; as revolt from its opposite it is 
admirable; but it is offensive to the very thing 
which it erroneously believes itself to be. 
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ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH, OLD JEWRY. 
Another of the old City churches, that of St. Olave, Old Jewry, 
has recently been sold, by order of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, to be demolished as useless with the scanty resident 
population. This small ancient parish is now united with 
that of St. Margaret, Lothbury, to which have also been 


«tone orem aree”® 


CHURCH, OLD JEWRY, 
PULLED DOWN, 


ST. OLAVE'S 
ABOUT TO BE 


annexed those of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, St. Martin 
Pomeroy, St. Mildred, Poultry, St. Mary Colechurch, and St. 
Bartholomew, at the Exchange. A rectory will be built on 
part of the site of St. Olave’s ; but some portion of the ground 
will be taken by the Corporation for the purpose of widening 
the adjacent court and readjusting the frontage to the street. 


NEW PULPIT IN NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
The handsome new stone pulpit in the nave of Norwich 
Cathedral, presented by Dr. Goulburn, the late Dean of Nor- 
wich, immediately adjoins the site of the altar of Bishop Nix’s 
chantry. It is hexagonal in design, the style being Perpen- 
dicular. The central panel represents our Lord charging His 
Apostles to “ preach the Gospel to every creature.” The panels 
on each side of it represent our Lord's charge to St. Peter to 
find Ilis sheep, and His promise to St. Peter and St. Andrew to 
make them fishers of men. In the fourth panel is St. Paul 
preaching on Mars Hill. At four of the angles of the hexagon, 
in canopied niches, are represented the Angels of the four rivers 
of Paradise. In the niches of the substructure are figures of 
the twelve Apostles with their emblems, enthroned, and with 
a fiery tongue sitting upon the head of each. The whole is 
executed in Caen stone, the sculptures having been sketched 
for the architects by Mr. J. R. Clayton, and then arranged by 
them in the clay models prepared by Mr. James Forsyth, of 
Finchley New Road, Hampstead. The design and all its 
details are by Messrs. R. Herbert Carpenter, F.S.A., and 
Benjamin Ingelow, of Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, London, 
under whose supervision Mr. Forsyth has executed the work. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR, ANDREW WILSON. 


A very interesting piece of research has lately been undertaken 
by a Herr Regel on the inflnences which affect the odour of 
flowers and plants. It would seem (as might have been 
expected, indeed) that light, both directly and indirectly, has 
a marked influence on the formation and also on the evapora- 
tion of etheric oils. When heat and light operate on flowers 
which are naturally fragrant to a degree, their odour is 
increased, while, conversely, in the dark, the fragrance almost 
disappears, In the dark, also, only those buds of a fragrant plant 
(Rvseda) which had before been fairly developed yielded 
fragrant flowers. The other flowers, developing in the dark, 
were scentless. If the flowers only, and not the whole plant, 
were darkened, all the flowers developed their characteristic 
odour. Certain plants illustrate the marked variation in 
habit which characterises the children of life. Most of us 
know that certain flowers open at night and are fragrant 
only when darkness sets in. ‘This is, no doubt, a contrivance 
specially intended to attract the night-flying moths, by which 
such flowers are fertilised. But light seems to be as needful 
for the development of scent in these night-openers as in 
the normal day-scenting plants. Kept inthe dark regularly, 
the night-smellers failed to develop odour, and lost their 
starch as well, this last being a sure guarantee that the vital 
powers of the plants were affected. Returned to the light, 
their powers of making odours and starch returned in due 
season. 

Herr Regel also found that the respiration of the plants 
had a distinct effect upon their fragrance. It may be news to 
most people, not professed botanists, that plants breathe as 
do animals, Respiration, or, in plain language, breathing, 
invariably means the reception of oxygen by the living being. 
and the exhalation of carbonic acid gas as part and parcel of 
its waste products. Now, the reverse process, that of taking in 
carbonic acid gas and the giving off of oxygen, is not respira- 
tion but assimilation—in other words, the plant is feeding 
itself on the carbon of the carbonic acid, which it keeps for 
food, and returns the oxygen to the atmosphere. ‘This work 
can only be done by a green plant (mushrooms and their kith 
and kin have no such power) in the presence of light; so 
that the labour of taking in its gas-food is one which ceases in 
a plant at night. On the other hand, respiration or breathing 
is always going on, by day and by night, in a plant, and the 
more rapid the growth, the more actively is respiration 
carried out. IIere the plant, like the animal, takes in 
oxygen to burn up its fats and starches, &c., with the result 
that (as in the animal) carbonic acid gas is given ont. Now, 
Herr Regel, experimenting on the night-smelling Nycterinia 
and Nicotiana, enclosed the former in a bell-jar amid oxygen 
gas. This made no difference, apparently, to its fragrance ; 
but when the plant was placed amid hydrogen gas the flowers 
did not bloom and no odour was developed, It is further said 
that while flower-odours are as a rule given off when flowers 
open, there is no necessary dependence of the one state upon 
the other. Where a flower attracts insects for fertilising 
purposes by means of its scent, it is obvious that its opening 
and the giving forth of its odour must in that case be 
coincident. 

Dr. C. Roberts, well known as an authority on matters 
relating to physical education, has published, in the course of 
a recent address, a very interesting table setting forth the 
relative average weight and height of public-school boys, the 
general population, idiots and imbeciles, and industrial-school 
boys respectively. Ilis results are curious and notable. In 
very early life, or up to the age of four years, and before 
mental training has begun to influence the children, there is 
little or no difference to be perceived in weight or height. 
Then, however, the idiot children begin to lose ground as 
they growup. At six years old idiots are 1} in., at twelve years 
they are 2}in.,and at eighteen years 3}in. shorter in height 
than the general population at corresponding ages. As re- 
gards weight, there are still greater differences to be seen. At 
six years idiots are 1} lb., at twelve years 6 1b., and at cighteen 
years 21} 1b. lighter than persons of the same ages belonging 
to the general population. Then, as compared with public- 
school boys, idiots at twelve years are 43 in. and at eighteen 
years 54 in. shorter; and as regards weight, at twelve years 

the idiots are 141b. and at eighteen years 30} lb. 
lighter than the public-school lads. Dr. Roberts 
included in his comparisons only idiot children 
belonging to the better ‘classes; so his results are 
all the more trustworthy on that account. 

As regards the difference between the industrial 
and the public schools, at (1) six years, (2) twelve 
years, and (3) eight years respectively, we find the 
results to be (1) #7, (2) 54} in. and 174 1b., and (3) 
nil respectively—that is to say, there are no differ- 
ences to chronicle between the two classes at six 
and eighteen years, while there are the differences 
above noted to be chronicled at twelve years of age. 
‘The idiots are found to. be less than the general 
population in stature. and weight. at the following 
rates: at six years by 1°7 in. and 1-4 lb. ; at twelve 
years by 25 in. and (to be exact again) by 6-2 lb. ; 
and at eighteen years by 3:7 in. and 214 lb. ‘These 
figures, among a list of others, seem to prove what 
I fancy nobody thinks of denying nowadays— 
namely, that physical education, properly con- 
ducted, is the very lifeand soul of all-round vitality. 
There is, of course, no question that brilliant mental 
results may be attained by bodies of very feeble 
physical calibre. But the reverse is just as true, 
and if we are to choose between robust health, with 
even a fair show of intellect, and great intellect 
with a poor show of physique. I scarcely think the 
world at large will hesitate in its choice. 


What the public are at last beginning to see is 
that regulated physical education has come to be 
a prime necessity in the training of the young. 
Education in its later strides is threatening to 
become just a little overpowering for the ordinary 
mortal, and the cry which should be raised is that 
of fewer accomplishments and more regulated 
play—for this last is what physical education 
really means and is. The old lady’s horror of 
“gymnastics ’’ (which she thought was a kind of 
acrobatic entertainment) is not shared by many 
persons nowadays, and the conventional two-and- 
two saunter of a girls’ school is happily becoming 
a thing of the past. Better that we should have 
sounder bodies (for our girls especially) even with 
less intellectual gifts, say I. ‘he greatness of a 
nation depends quite as much on the perfection of 
its physique as on its mental gifts—for do not all 
good things follow upon the possession of perfect 
health ? 
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DREAMS. 
BY THE REY. DR. JESSOPP. 


They tell me that in the libraries at Nineveh and elsewhere 
among the ruined cities of Mesopotamia there is an enormous 
literature of dream-books. Everybody was a dreamer among 
those Babylonians and Assyrians. Men laid themselves down 
to sleep with the full intention of making a night of it. hey 
gave themselves up to the luxury of seeing sights and hearing 
Sounds which in their waking hours they could not apprehend : 
the body reposed, the soul went on its travels to the spiritual 
world. ‘The Chaldean sage was an interpreter of dreams; he 
was that or nothing. Gentle and simple dreamt profusely, 
and gentle and simple went to the interpreter to be 
told what their dreams meant and what they por- 
tended. Interpretation of the nightly visions began with 
empiricism—as every science does. It developed into one 
of the recognised sciences. It had its axioms, its postulates, 
its laws, its method, and doubtless it had a calculus of its 
own, So rich, Iam told, is the literature of this science that 
one of these days we may expect that it will be revived. 
Seware how you trust to the Gospel of Education to rid you of 
credulity ! Athens swarmed with dreamers, who brought their 
dreams to the professors of the art of explaining them. ‘The 
Oncirocritica of Artemidorus has come down to us, and has 
been learnedly edited more than once: the author was a 
physician, and his work, in five books, gives us the result of 
many years of study and research in an age which was by 
no means barren of culture. Moreover, Artemidorus was 
not only a learned man and a great traveller, but he was a 
religious man too, according to his lights, and he solemnly 
declares that he had a divine mission to write his book on 
the interpretation of dreams. But he was of yesterday as 
compared with those Chaldean masters who stabbed their 
cuneiform lore into the Mesopotamian clay and then sent 
it to the baker to make into those imperishable tablets. 
Mr. Cadaverous, who was rather audacious in his views of 
history, though always reverent, as a man of his tempera- 
ment could not help being, used to give it as his opinion 
that when Abraham went forth from Ur of the Chaldees he 
carried with him some of the mystic lore which he could not 
but have learnt in the home of his father, Terah ; and he was 
wont to say that the patriarchs were all dreamers, their 
“unconscious cerebration” having been stimulated by long 
cultivation of the hypnotic faculty through many generations. 
He used to instance the case of Joseph as proving that the art 
of dream-interpretation had not been lost in the patriarchal 
age, though, he added, it was not until the return to Babylon 
that we read of any great attention having been bestowed 
upon the antiquated science. Of course I am not responsible 
for any opinions expressed by Mr. Cadaverous. 

Fifty years ago my father had a groom who was much 
exercised in his mind on the subject of dreams. He was not « 
very estimable fellow, and I am afraid he did not teach me 
much good. He had a small collection of dream-books. Where 
he got them from I know not, but many a time and oft have I 
sneaked into the harness-room to pore over those books, and 
with the omniverosity (what a beautiful word!) of youth I 
eagerly devoured them. Alas! I remember little more than 
the look of them now, but my flesh used very much to creep 
at one dream which was set down with a horrible vividness. 
It was the dream of an unhappy visionary who, as he 
slept, beheld two enormous cats with fiery eyes glaring 
at a wreath of curling smoke that kept rising, from 
the earth and was for ever changing its form. 
Suddenly the cloud-like appearance assumed a human 
shape, and then one cat sprang upon the other cat, and 
mangling and slaughter supervened, and lo! the smoke was 
red smoke like unto flame. The book went on to say that this 
dream was dreamt by Jack somebody or other for three con- 
secutive nights before he murdered ‘Tom somebody else, whom 
he found with his sweetheart Polly. It was in vain that the 
slaughtered pair were buried in the same hole, for Jack had 
dreamt that the cloud of smoke had issued from the bowels of 
the earth, and that meant that murder will out ; and so it came 
to pass, and Jack was hanged. “Smoke rising from the 
ground means infallible detection,” said the dream-book, “as 
is evident from the instances given above.” ‘Therefore I 
inferred that when you dream of curling smoke you should 
avoid following in the steps of Cain! 

I am given to understand that dreaming is going out 
among townsfolk. I suppose that this is to be accounted for 
from the fact that the townsman's daily life is too full of 
incident of a certain sort—too crowded, too argumentative, 
too noisy, to allow of much dreaming. ‘There is no room for 
any play of the fancy in the conditions of town life. I believe 
that among our country folk dreaming is coming in again. I 
have heard a great deal about people’s dreams during the last 
few years. Country people are not living at the same 
tension as the dwellers in the streets are. They have a 
great deal of time on their hands; they are not unused to 
loneliness ; they sleep for much longer hours, they hardly 
know the taste of gin; they are giving up drinking beer ; 
they quench their thirst with tea, sometimes hot, sometimes 
cold, and they have leisure for dreaming. The most common 
dreams of the rustics in East Anglia are what I must call 
religious dreams. More than once I have been solemnly 
assured that the dreamer “has seen the Lord.” It would be 
easy to raisea laugh by detailing the grotesqueness of the vision. 
It is usually a woman who dreams this dream, and I am bound 
to say that the result of such dreams is notedifying. I cannot 
say that I ever knew any man, woman, or child the better for 
dreaming anything. I have known several who were distinctly 
the worse for it. A year or two ago we had a menagerie estab- 
lished near us foracouple of days. The week after it went away 
half a dozen people in the next parish dreamt of raging wild 
beasts. The hyenas were the worst. One young fellow is 
reported to have said he was glad he had been to the show, for 
“he gnaw’'d the look of the devil now as he'd never gnaw'd 
him afore.” On inquiry, it turned out that he had been 
dreaming of the devil, who appeared in the form of a raging 
hyena, only that he had horns. The wretched youth had a 
hideous night of it. “That war more nor a dream, that war !” 
he protested solemnly. “He come that near to me that I couldn't 
stir; and he says—says he, in a sort of a whisper like— I'm 
arter you!’ says he; and I shrook out then; and I woke up, 
and I’d had enough of him that turn, and I don't want to 
dream that no more!” Unluckily for this dreamer, however, 
it is by no means certain that this vision of his will not come 
back to him. Recurring dreams are far from uncommon. 
I knew a man who had a dream which haunted him for years. 
He was always able to fly in his dreams, and the pleasure he 
derived from his nocturnal soarings into the empyrean was 
exquisite. About once a month he dreamt that dream, but he 
never dreamt it in harvest time. Then the men are always 
working in company, and the work is really hard work 
and exhausting. They sleep too soundly then to find 
any time for dreaming. This man went on at his 
flying dream for many years, till he was past seventy. 
He had a long and painful illness, but he slept without 
dreaming. One night, however, the dream returned, and 
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in the morning he said to his old wife, “ Betsy! 1 kad a flight 
last night. ‘To-night I shall have that dream again—but I 
sha’n’t come down no more this time!’ Next morning the 
poor woman woke up. only to find that her husband was lying 
by her side—quite cold. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 

SHADFORTH.—Mr. Thompson’s problem is quite sound. It is undoubtedly a hard 
nut, and very few solvers have mastered its intricacies. 

F Tucker (Bristol).—Thanks for problem, It shall appear in its turn, 

H V Crank (Manchester).—Your problem shall be examined. You may expecta 
report shortly. 

J Coav.—The problem of moving the Kt successively over every square has becn 
solved in many ways. 

F ANDERSON.—In your problem, with the W Q at K B sq, there is another solution 
by Qto Bath (ch), Place the Queen at Q Kt sq, and let us know the result of your 
examination from that point. 

T J WaTKINS.—The analysis scems accurate, and some of the variations are very 
clever. 

ALPHA, J F Mooy, AND OTaErs.—If 1. Kt to R 4th, the defence is Kt takes P, and 
how do you mate in two nore moves? 

M Greev.—If 1. Q to R 6th, the reply is P to Q B Sth. 

Martin F.—You will find the desired information in Mr. Rowland’s “ Chess 
Directory.” 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRORLEM NO, 2462 received from Jolin W Bacon (Benares} ; 
of No, 2464 from L © Banerji (Agra) ; of No. 2465 from Dr A RV Sastry (Tumkur) 
and J A Colby (Springtield, Mass,); of Nos. 2466 and 2467 from J A Colby; of 
No. 2468 from M A Eyre, J € Ireland, and M H; of No. 2469 from WL Tucker 

and J Collins (Salford) ; of No. 2470 from C E Peruginiand Captain J A Chailice 
(Great Yarmouth), 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PropiEeM No. 2471 received from Mrs Wilson(Plymouth), 
A Newman, Rh Worters (Canterbury), R H Brooks, and J D Tucker (Lecds), 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2469.--By HEREWARD. 
WHITE, BLACK, 
1. Q to B 3rd Any nove 
2. Q or Kt mates. 
PROBLEM No. 2473, 
By C. W. (of Sunbury). 
BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played at Simpson's Divan between Mr. 8. TINSLEY and a strong 
AMATEUR, 
(Evans Gambit.) 

BLACK (Amateur)| wire (Mr. T.) BLACK (Amateur) 
P to K 4th 18, P takes Q Castles (K R) 
Kt to K B 3rd 19. K Rto Q sq K R to Q sq 
sto Bath | 20. K to Bsq K takes R (ch) 
B takes P | 21. K takes R R to Q sq 

5, Castles Kt to K B 3rd 22. R to Q 5th K to B sq 
6. P to Q B 3rd sto K 2nd 23. K to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd 
This and White's fifth move seems | 24 Kt to B 2nd Kt to R 4th 

quite against all rules laid down by the | 25. Kt to K 3rd 

authorities ; but it comes out all right 


Ware (Mr. T.) 
1. P to K ath 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. P toQ Kt 4th 


White has sucha very poor game that 


7. P to Q 4th Kt toY R 4th he can only hope at best for a draw. 
8. B to Q 3rd P to Q 4th 25, Kt to B 3rd 
9. P takes K P 


10. B takes Kt P takes P Tempting Black to play Ktto Kt5th.in 
11L.QtoR4th(ch) Q to Q 2nd which case 27. Kt takes B, K takes Kt, 
12. Q takes P P to Q B 4th 28, B to Kt 5th (ch) wins the exchange, 
13. Kt to Q R 3rd Q to B 3rd | 26. P to K Kt 3rd 
14, Q to K 2nd P toQ R 3rd A blunder which leads to a speedy and 
15. B to B 4th B to Kt 5th | pretty termination, 

Black here obtains some advantage of | 27. Bto R 6th (ch) K to K sq 
position, White's last move should bave | 28, Kt toKt 7th(ch) K to B sq 


Kt takes P FB Kt to B 5th 





been P to R 3rd, or Q to K 3rd. }29. Kt to K 6th K to K sq 
16. P to Q B 4th B takes Kt (double ch) 
17. Q takes B Q takes Q | 30. Kt to B7th. Mate 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Game played between Messrs, FRASER and TURNBULL, of the 
Dundee Chess Club, 
(Evans Gambit ) 
WHiTe (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. T.) WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 15. B to Q 2nd 

2. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 16. K to R sq Q to K Kt 3rd 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 17. Ktto Kt 7th (ch) K to K 2nd 

4. P toQ Kt 4th B takes P 1k. P to K Bath Kt to B 2nd 
5. P toQ B 3rd BtoQ B4th 19, P to K B 5th Q to K R 3rd 
6. Castles P to Q 3rd 20, Kt to K 6th Kt takes B 


21. R to K B 3rd 
Black is now almost forced to rid bim- 
9. P to Q 5th Kt to Q R 4th self of this Kniaht,in order to afford a 
10, B to Kt 2nd Kt takes B retreat for the Queen, if attacked by the 
took, 
A variation which apparently has not 21 
yet got into the books. So far as we are | 55° ls i 
aware, there is only one published speci- | 2.QP take “4 B 4 
men of this opening, in which Mr. Pol-| 23. R to K R 3rd Q to Kt 2nd 
lock was the defending player, and to | 24, P to K 5th B P takes P 
whom this interesting deviation is due, | Ifthe Q P make the capture, then R 
11. Btakes K Kt P Q to Q 2nd jtakes RP! 
25. Kt to K 4th 
26.Q to K R 5th 
127. R to KeKt 3rd 
28. R takes Kt 


P takes P 
B to Q Kt 3rd 


7. P to Q 4th 
8. P takes P 


B takes Kt 
P to Q B 3rd 





R to Q sq 
P to K R 3rd 
Q to R 2nd 


| 
Bto Q 2nd might also be played, but} 
the text move is preferable. 
12. B takes R P to K B 3rd 
13. Kt to Q 4th Kt to K 4th , 
14. Kt to B 5th Q to K B 2nd Conclusive, whatever the reply. 
15. Ki to Q B 3rd 28. R takes R 
Threatening Kt toQ Kt5th,anawkward | 29. Q to K R 4th (ch) R to K Kt 4th 
move to parry. 30. P to K B 6th (ch), and wins, 


The following problem by G. Heathcote was awarded first prize in the 
Bristol Mercury tournament 
White: K at Q sq, Q at Q R 8th, Rs at Q 7th and K R 4th; Kts at 

K R 2nd and Q 4th, B at K R sq, Psat K B 2nd, K Kt Sth, Q Kt 3rd 
and Q Kt 4th. 
Black: K at K 4th, R at Q Kt 2nd, B at Q sq, Kts at K 8th and Q 3rd, Ps 
at K 2nd and Q Kt 4th. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 

The Chess Monthly for August announces one of the most important 
problem tournaments ever he'd in this country, for which, through the 
generosity of its friends, it will give £45 in prizes. The set system is aban- 
doned, anl instead separate competitions for problems in two, three, and 
four moves, and for self-mate positions in three and four moves respectively, 
will be substituted. Contributions must be sent in not later than Oct, 20 
for Europe, Nov. 20 for America, and Dec. 24 for Australia, India, &e. 
The names of the management are such as to command confidence in the 
success of the competition, which will be made further interesting by a 
solution tourney concurrent with the publication of the problems, full 
particulars of which will be announced in September, 








ITALIAN LADIES. 

“Ttaly! It is the East !—a Christian East, if you will, bat 
still the East.” These were the words of Madame Félicie 
de Fauvean, the great female sculptor, who spent part of her 
long life in Italy. And nothing could be more true. For 
women Italy is a Christian East. Not only are young girls 
perpetually watched and “accompanicd,” but in many familics 
of the upper class even young married women are not allowed 
to go out alone. What more natural than that this should lead 
to those habits of concealment and dissimulation with which 
they are so often reproached? ‘The absence of trust arises 
partly from the profound distrustfulness inherent in Italian 
men; partly from the silly vanity of the women themselves, 
who would be deeply hurt if they were not properly guarded, 
since they would consider it tantamount to an insinuation that 
they were so unattractive as not to be in danger of temptation. 
That absolute freedom from all preoccupation on the subject 
which distinguishes English and American girls they cannot 
understand, and hence do not believe in it. ‘The first and only 
object in life of a young Italian woman of the better classes, 
indeed of all classes, is to get married—a good marriage if 
possible, but, above all, a speedy one. And considering that 
schoolgirls of twelve often carry on a correspondence with 
officers, assisted usually by the servant who accompanies them 
to school, perhaps it isas wellif they do marry early. It often 
surprises foreigners to see that men-servants accompany girls 
to school. ‘The reason is that men-servants rarely lend them- 
selves to abetting the clandestine delights of such juvenile 
intrigues. Sometimes, but not often, this philandering leads 
to a serious engagement. If a marriage is proposed for a girl 
during its existence, she leaves her grenadier or bersagliere to 
cast sheep's eyes at somebody else, and obediently follows the 
path indicated by her parents. For, now, at last, has come the 
moment she has looked forward to from infancy, and her life 
may be said to have begun. From earliest babyhood her 
marriage chances have been openly discussed before her. ‘The 
need to save for her dowry has always been pointed out to her 
asa motive for economy; her ¢frevsscau has formed, even in 
her schoolgirl days, when she not seldom works at it, a topic 
of discussion between herself and her comrades. When the pre- 
liminaries are settled, the young lady with her family and 
betrothed visit the theatre, as it were in state, which is a polite 
way of advertising the fact. Then, under the wing of her 
triumphant mamma, she goes from house to house, exhibiting 
her betrothed (in photograph) and her engagement ring to 
her young girl friends, enjoying to the full their admiring envy. 
Soon comes the great day, for long engagements are not the 
custom, with its double ceremony, its triple toilette—the muni- 
cipal, the ceremonial, worn at church, and the travelling dress. 
After a brief honeymoon she returns to her old home, or that 
of her husband's parents. A house of her own she seldom can 
aspire to, unless she marries an officer, and then she only 
wanders from one lodging to another. 

And now, her life’s aim obtained, what remains for her to 
do? She has no housekeeping cares. ‘The female head of a 
great Italian louse is as imperious and despotic as the male 
one. If she has children she can devote herself to them, but 
if she lives in the house of her mother-in-law she must submit 
to her perpetual interference ; nor will her married sisters-in- 
law, who share the same palace, be backward in also tendering 
advice. Nothing is her own, not even her children, Her 
husband has his stables, with which no one interferes, but for 
her there is no domain. Enforced idleness is her lot. The 
practice of religion no longer takes up time. Religion, in the 
highest classes at least, is considered rather beurgevise. Intel- 
lectual resources she has none. Italian women rarely read, 
and when they do it is the flimsiest and worst of French 
novels. Pubiic life isa sealed book to her: so how can she 
fill her time? Well, sometimes an old admirer comes along, 
more often she finds a new one. Innocent flirtations are a 
sealed book to Italians. Friendship between men and women 
they neither believe in nor understand, ‘The men want to 
make love, and the women expect to be made love to: it is 
this which makes general conversation impossible and socicty 
insufferably dull. The interchange of views and sentiments, 
the sharpening of minds by contact with one another, is 
unknown. Further, too many Italian young women, especially 
of the middle class, have minds so infinitesimally small that 
they are content with the smallest of small talk. Of real ont- 
door life they know nothing. ‘Gymnastics are beginning to be 
taught in the schools. This is a move in the right direction, 
but outdoor games cannot be made compatible with the need 
that the respectable young woman should be “ accompanied ” 
everywhere ; nor does she naturally incline to exertion. She 
cares to dance, because she can dance with “him,” the per- 
mitted he assigned by her parents, or better still, and more 
often, the forbidden he on whom she has fixed her youthful 
idle fancy. or because she is admired, and rouses envy ; but 
the mere pleasure in the music, in the rapid motion for its 
own sake, she knows not. ‘To row would spoil her hands. To 
ride, she is afraid of the very shadow of a horse! She comes 
of a race too innately artistic, to do her justice, to care to 
dabble in landscape-sketching, which would take her out of 
doors. If any Italian lady takes up art at all, she does it by 
reason of real talent, and in such cases arrangements 
are made to enable her to study seriously. If they had the 
same passion for children that the men possess, the Italian 
women would be far happier. But their maternal instincts 
are not excessive, and the Italian mother is rarely 
to her son what the French woman is to hers. Is it 
a wonder then that. devoured with ennui, empty-headed, 
empty-minded, she falls a prey to temptations, and that her 
life record is rarely immaculate? And has not Dr. Watts him- 
self made her excuse in his famous line anent Satan and the 
idle hands? The astonishing thing is that their deviations 
from the straight path seem to conduce to their mental develop- 
ment and lead them on toa higher plane. ‘There are some, of 
course, who are too hopelessly frivolous, but the mass outlive 
all this kind of thing and become real and_ intelligent 
human beings. Iow this transformation is effected it is 
not quite easy to understand, but it is analogous to the 
mental process that turns notorious evildoers, when wearied 
of ill-doing, into religious fanatics. 

It is in her old age that the Italian lady comes into 
her kingdom, and finds her true place as the Queen of 
Home. ‘These great ladies who rule their large households 
so wisely, who are the guiding spirits of a large circle, 
whose advice and opinions men seek anxiously, are indeed 
ladies in the highest sense of the term, dividers of bread 
They never visit after they come to the grandmotherly 
age, but some of them receive every evening, some three or 
two evenings a week. ‘The rest of the household go out to 
their own engagements, but Donna Luisa, or Elena, or Maria 
(she is always called by her christian name) sits smiling and 
unchanging in her great chair, ready to listen to everybody,to 
talk to everybody, to sympathise with everybody. And on one 
day in the week, in the morning this time, she holds a levée 
for the poor, who come to her for assistance and advice. Her 
church knows her well, her children rise up and call her 
blessed, and her death has been known to throw a whole city 
into mourning. HELEN ZIMMERN, 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
More than ever I am impressea, on my present journey on the 
Continent, with the perfect with which two ladies 
unattended can travel alone in France and Switzerland. It is 
asad pity that the many women whocannot obtain the escort 
of a male relative should therefore consider themselves debarred 
from the enjoyment and refreshment of foreign travel. It 
» much the most delightful possible of spending a 
lay. Every little detail is different, so that change and 
he most trivial and momentary 
i diverted from customary 
difficnlty or effort. Everybody is most 
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being impossible, it isa saper-excellent arrangement for two 
women to take a Continental trip together. 

Very interesting and important evidence has been given 
before the Labour Commission on the effect of the half-time 
system in schools, that obtains so largely in Lancashire and 
Vorkshire that one child in every three between the ages of 
ten and fourteen work. That evidence is, in brief, 
that the shortened time at school is in every way injurious to 
the health and the educational and the intelligence 
of the little scholars. In the essential subjects, the half- 
timers—who are in the mill half the day, at school the other 
half—only just manage to scrape through their examinations. 
They are drowsy and heedless, and almost incapable of absorb- 
ing their lessons. It is declared to be “ certainly untrue that 
the manual work gives variety to the lives of the children and 
makes school less irksome for them.” The result of the half- 
time teaching is said to be very superficial, and to leave no 
permanent educational effect. 

Now, it is hardly too much to say that all the girls in the 
mentary schools of large towns are “ half-timers,” in the 
edueational subjects; so many of them are kept away very 
frequently to assist in the home. to mind the baby, and so on : 
ind when they do go to school, so large a space of time is 
tuken up with the needlework required from them. All this 
is mere manual labour to which the boys have no equivalent. 
It seems clear, then, that it is quite unreasonable to expect 
that the girls should be equally able with the boys to pass in 
the ordinary intellectual subjects. It is no wonder if they are 
less advanced in arithmetic, andif fewer “extra” subjects can 
be taken up. In the London girls’ schools the time given to 
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coralstiteh, and finished with frills. The class of work which 
the girls are forced to do in school is totally unlike anything 
that they will have necessity or opportunity to do in after 
life, while quick, useful stitching. cutting ont, and patching 
and darning and altering, which will be required of them. are 
not tanght at all to the majority. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 

In the Cook Gallery of the Naval Exhibition at Chelsea ther 
are two sub-divisions, that of “signals” and that of “liglits, 
buoys, and beacons,” in which many interesting specimens of 
apparatus and models are to be found, contributed by the 
Admiralty, the Trinity louse Corporation, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, the United Service Institution, and by 
Messrs. W. Nunn and Co., Messrs. James Pain and Sons, the 
Holmes’ Lights Company, of London, Messrs. Chance, of Birm- 
ingham, and other firms. The attention of many visitors will 
he particularly directed to the series of lights and fog-signal 
apparatus, which illustrates the progress made in what may be 
called Anti-Collision Signalling during the past forty years. 

From the earliest times until about 1848 the practice was, 
when two ships were approaching each other at night, and one 
apprehended danger, that she should show two white lights 
in lanterns one over the other on her port or left side. or a 
single white light on her starboard or right side. according to 
the direction in which the danger was seen. When steamers 
became numerous they carried a white light at the masthead 
to distinguish them from sailing-vessels. About 1848 they 
began to carry the white light at the masthead, witha red light 
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1. Flashing Night Signal, for large vessels. 

2. Flashing Night Signal for boats, as first used 
officially in the Royal Navy itn 1863. 

3. A Tricolour Steering Lamp. 

4. Ol Style of Mouth Fow-horn. 

5. One of the latest Mechanical Fog-horns., 
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always be washed at short notice at the hotels), handkerchiefs, 
collars, writing materials, toilet articles, an extra pair of 
walking shoes, slippers, and dressing gown, and a few favourite 
medicines. A waterproof, a warm mantle, and a little shawl 
can be carried in a strap. Then, if a useful tweed or cloth 
travelling dress, a light cloak or jacket, and a straw hat or 
serviceable bonnet be worn, the traveller will find herself 
amply provided. 
Management is another important point. Either the tour 
should be completely planned out before starting, with the aid 
of a guide-book, and rigidly adhered to ; or, what is better, one 
person should be allowed to order the day's doings from day to 
day. Discussions and councils are apt to waste time and end 
in dissensions. The person who takes the management, how- 
ever, must be unselfish and anxious for her comrade’s satis- 
faction and pleasure : and the other must cultivate a sweet and 
calm temper, paying for her freedom from responsibility and care 
by patience when any little thing goes wrong, and by pliability 
of will for the time being. Given these conditions of mind 
common-senseand energy inthe oneand graciousness in theother, 
with affectionate kindness in both, I am convinced that a 
journey of two friends of the same sex is likely to be a more 
complete success than that of husband and wife, or brother 
and sister. The physical powers and the mental tastes are 
more likely to be similar in the former case. Your husband 
is bored to speechlessness if you take him for a day's shop- 
gazing in Paris, or ask him to spend a few hours in the 
fascinating ateliers of Redfern or Worth. On the other hand, 
you are reduced to misery in Switzerland by what he considers 
an insignificant and wholly delightful day’s walking. Your 
woman friend is at one with you under both circumstances. 
How often, when we have felt perfectly happy and satisfied 
with onrselves and our doings, we have seen and pitied the 
bored husband or exhausted wife! In short, so far from 
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Lieut. Key, R.N. 
. Colomb’s Model Shutter Day Signal from land to ship. 
. Drum Day Signal from one ship to another. 
Light, erected in 1862, with 
electric lamp and special lens, arranged by Profcssor 
Holmes and Professor Faraday, F.R.S. 


MODERN LIGHTS AND SIGNALS AT THE ROYAL NAVAL 
needlework is on the average one fifth of the school time. If 
the girls—further handicapped by the irregularity of attend- 
ance owing to home claims—could succeed as well as the boys 
in every other subject, with so much less time, it would prove 
either that shorter school-hours are desirable or that girls are 
much quicker than boys. 

As a fact, however, the girls in many subjects lag behind 
the boys, as they might naturally be expected to do, in 
consequence of the shorter time allowed them for study. 
But it has long been held as an educational dogma, from 
which there must be no appeal, that half-timers could do, and 
ought to do, as well at schoolwork as whole-timers. This 
theory has depended upon a report made many years ago by 
the veteran sanitarian Sir Edwin Chadwick. He took evidence 
from mill-owners, the teachers dependent upon them, and the 
parents who saw their interest in sending their children early 
to labour in the mills. It appears now as if the results of 
Chadwick's inquiries were only another proof, added to 
the many that have gone before, of the impossibility of 
getting truthful statements from people whose pecuniary 
interest is opposed to the facts. If it is made clear by this 
inquiry that to race a child's intellect against time is not 
a satisfactory proceeding, it is to be hoped that the result 
will follow that the needlework requirements in girls’ schools 
will be altered. 

Needlework, as it is taught in our elementary schools, 
is an almost useless subject. The extremely fine stitches 
which are the one ideal of the male inspectors are really 
discreditable to our educational system. I have now in 
my possession some garments which I purchased at Nichol 
Street, Shoreditch—perhaps the poorest school in all London— 
as perfect illustrations, to my mind, of how needlework should 
not be taught to poor girls. ‘These articles are made with infini- 
tesimally fine back-stitching, hemming and sewing, adorned with 


10. Gas and Bell Buoy, at the 5.K. Girdler Station, entrance 
to the River Thames ; contains enough gas to last about 
two months. 

11, Old Cresset Burner, with grate for coal fire, used at St. 
Agnes Lighthouse, Isles of Scilly, in 1680; lent by Mr, 
Dorrien Smith, Tresco Abbey, Scilly. 

12, Crowley's Marine Signalling Apparatus. 


EXHIBITION, 


on the left side anda green light on the right side. Later, 
special instruments, such as steam-whistles and fog-horns, 
came into use for denoting the presence of ships to one another 
during fogs. The present arrangements for large ships are very 
elaborate and complete. 

In signalling proper—that is, the communication of 
intelligence from ship to ship at sea—progress is best illus- 
trated by the group of signal-books from the time of Charles IT. 
onwards. At first signals were made in the day-time by 
means of coloured flags; at night, a few signals only, by 
groups of white lights in different forms, and in fogs not at 
all. Signalling by coloured flags reached its highest develop- 
ment at the hands of Sir Home Popham in 1816. The semaphore, 
which is now largely used in day-time instead of flags, was 
in existence perhaps half acentury before being adopted in the 
naval service. Mr. Redl, an Austrian, was the first to conceive, 
forty years ago, the idea of a signal system which might be 
nearly uniform in daylight, by night, and in fog. This is 
developed in our present flashing system, which was devised 
by Commander (now Rear-Admiral) Philip H. Colomb, R.N., a 
Brother of the ‘l'rinity House, and by Captain Bolton, of the 
12th Regiment, afterwards Colonel Bolton ; it was adopted for 
the Army in 1863, and in 1867 for the Navy. 

The night-signalling apparatus for the Navy, used on board 
ship, consists of a lamp suspended from a gibbet, with a box 
containing a cylinder turned by a handle ; on the surface of the 
cylinder are four series of pins and bars, which, as the cylinder 
revolves, act on several keys that control the light in the lamp 
above. Other apparatus, described in a pamphlet by Messrs. 
W. Nunn and Co., the sole agents and manufacturers, is used 
for different purposes afloat and ashore. 

Crowley’s Marine Signalling Apparatus, which may be 
attached to the masthead of a vessel or to a shore station, is 
illustrated by a model at the Naval Exhibition. 
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5 Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell-stiect From a Justice of the Peace. re i 
Lf and Wilson-street, London, W.C., “About a fortnight ago a friend # Ny 
mt Expert Fire < draulie Engi. | 2@vised me to try your Embrocation, A 
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cy hts 7m « ase Lady in the World. ; 
instances of relief through its “It not only relieves pain, but it 
application. strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 
“ There are many like myself who RUNNING 
are liable to get a soaking at fire- — . Fa P 
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. ‘ ‘ ures, § Draw attention to the benetit to 
the knowledge of the value of your | be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation will save them much | Embrocation after cross - country 
painand inconvenience if they apply | "Weetes i the winter months,” 
the remedy with promptitude. SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
“An illustration: On Monday last From a Clergyman 
T got wet and had to travel home by “For many years I have used your 
rail, On Tuesday Thad rheumatism | Embrocation,’ and found it most 
Inmy legsan ankles, and well rubbed efficacious in preve nting and curing 
my lees and feet with your Embro ore throat from cold,’ 
cation, On Wednesday (to-day) [am 
wellagain, and the costof the cure has CRAMP. 
been ciglhtpence, as » be » is me 
“ = igh Si a the hs ttle | . “+s | Cuas. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
empty. rhis, therefore, is an in . 
expensive remedy,” Maskeliva, Ceylon, writes: 
si “The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
: ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY and they get cramp in the muscles, 
OF FRICTION. which, when well rubbed with your 
Mr. Perer Geo. Wricat, Heath | Embrocation, is relleved at once.” 
rown, Wolverhampton, Stafford-| SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
shire, writes : “Jan. 7, 1890, H. J. BURDEN, Esq., Peckham 
“On Noy. 8 last year I was taken oo" rs’ Hlou. See., writes : 
with a great pain and swelling in my * Use your Universal . —. 
ft foo * : it was so BD Pi. or some time, ane Ind 1 
; ; os ‘e —_ dian pene dn os invaluable for sprains and stiffness.” ~~ 
U couk no SICC}), AM in ic ~ 
morning IT got downstairs on my ACCIDENT. 
y | 0 
hands and knees, so [had to sitina! From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford , - = - =To BE oR ‘NOT TO BE 
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small bottle. I commenced to give : : : PF 2 
my foot a good rubbing, and I soon | From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
: Spain, 


found relief, I rubbed it ten times} «| ama member of a cycling club AN? NIVER AL EMBROCATION 
that evening, and four times in the | here, and can testify to the excellent 
night, Saturday morning came; I | results to be obtained by using youn 
could not go to market. so I set to | Universal Embrocation.” 


and soon fond tat T could walk. T| | RHEUMATISM. ‘AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
gave it a good rubbing every half-| From A BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
hour until 5 o'clock, when [I put my | Romford, 


boots on and walked four miles, and “T write to say that had it not ‘ 

on ‘Tuesday I walked six miles. I | been for Elliman’s Embrocation I QO E 4 I G AN TH EE H LFPE C 
have never felt it since, and I shall | should have remained a cripple up to N H LLIN D R A N E. 
always keep some in the house.” the present moment.” 
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Be-t Electro-plated Match Box 


Stand, on Leaf Tray, 18s, 6d. Finest Cut Crystal Salad Bowl and Helpers, 


with best Electro-plated Mounts, £9, 






















Antique Coffee Pot, copied from The Largest and Choicest 
original in South Kensington Stock in London of 


Muscum. 
sas 1 oy TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 
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SOLID SILVER. 


The assortment of Goods suitable for Wedding, 

Birthday, Christening, or Complimentary Presents 

is the largest and choicest in London, Many of 

the designs are reproductions of the antique, at 

about oue-third the cost of the original, whilst 

others are the Goldsmiths’ Company's special desig ns, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere, 
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Best Electro-plated Candlesticks, 5$in. h’g’ 







Best Electro-plated Candlesticks, 5} in, high, Two Pairs Ivory Handled Steel Carvers, One Steel, and Bread Knife, with Solid covered Crocodile I cather, £1 10s. per pair 
2 7s. 6d. per pair. Silver Mounts, in best Morocco Case, £3 10s.; Two Pairs Carvers and Steel, in to hold quarter-pint, Us. } air, 
Solid Silver ditto, £5 5s. Case, £3 ; One Pair Carvers and Steel, in Case, £2, £1 7s. 6d. Solld Silver ditto, £4 58, 
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And true enough, in the dist 
ships of Admiral Gervais flying the 
trico vly they until they neared the 
British ships, when up went the Union Jack at the main- 
while the guns of the Marengo friendly 
greeting, to which the land batteries of Portsmouth immedi- 
replied. At the same time, the strains of the * Mar- 

and of the British National Anthem were wafted 
from the ships to the land, mingling with the 
both fleets, as in a mighty hymn of 
friendship accompanied by the solemn and majestic music of 
the waves. On they went, the five French ships, past the 
British until they reached Osborne bay, when they 
anchored of the Queen of England’s marine residence, 
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where for two days they had the proud privilege of forming 
a guard of honour to her Majesty, their royal hostess. 
With the. official receptions I wish 
vonfine myself to the outward manifestations of sympathy, 
te public exchange of cc between the French and 
English fleets; and if I make a passing allusion to the recep- 
tion by the Queen ol Admiral 1 his chief officers at 
Osborne, it is only to say that nothing could exceed the kind- 
ss and graceful consideration of her Majesty towards the 
French naval officers, upon whom this made adeep and lasting 
impress mn 
On Friday there were fears that the review would have to 
be postp int of the weather, but fortunately the 
traditional Queen's weather soon set at rest all doubts on the 
sub t ct. and cony inced the 
mouth that the English belief in the Queen's good luck was 
than justified, considering that the review took place on 
t enjoy a very good reputation among 
sountries. And here, again, we witnessed a magni- 
French ships had, early in the morning, moved 
to Spithead, and when, at four o'clock, the Queen's 
cht neared the united fleets, all brave with flags from bow 
to masthead, with yards manned by 
thundering forth their salutes, the 
ithusiasm was boundless. Slowly and gracefully went the 
yal yacht, on board of which, in attendance upon the Queen, 
s the French Ambassador the Victoria and Albert 
ed between the lines it was ible to say whether the 
more hearty and moré on the British or 
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and as 
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eview concluded what the royal part 
items of the 


may be termed 
eption, but there remained important 
programme to be gone through, two of which—the 
riven by ‘Lord Clanwilliam and the officers of Ports- 
mouth to the French officers, and the banquet offered to them 
by the Mayor and Corporat was my privilege to attend. 
Externally the Portsmouth Townhall isa very beautiful monn- 
ment, suchas very few towns either in England or in France can 
boast of and when, on Friday night, the French 
of Lord Clanwilliam and the British officers entered the 
handsome hall, tastefully decorated with shields, and 
dazzling stars cleverly formed of swords and bayonets, they 
were most agreeably surprised, and expressed their admiration 
at the spectacle before them, That admiration increased when 
the ball had fairly begun, and the courtesy and attention 
bestowed on their French comrades by the English officers of 
Foreach French 
officer was, on his arrival, taken charge of by an English 
officer, who introduced him to a fair partner, and made (and 
most successfully) every effort to enable his guest to enjoy 
the evening's festivities, which all of them did, for they 
all stayed till very late, and it was not until the small 
hours that the guests, grey-headed captains and = smart 
aspirants, made their way to their respective ships, delighted 
with their entertainment. 

It was not, however, until the banquet on the Saturday 
that it was given to all the guests to meet Admiral Gervais. 
Seldom, if ever, has a foreign officer been more heartily 
welcomed, more vociferously cheered, than was Admiral Gervais 
when he rose to reply to the toast so kindly and eloquently 
proposed by Sir William Pink, the Mayor of Portsmouth. For 
fully two minutes the French Admiral stood erect in a martial 
and dignified attitude, evidently highly pleased with his recep- 
tion, and when silence had been restored he spoke to return 
thanks. Ina firm, clear voice, which was heard in every corner 
of the immense hall, Admiral Gervais delivered the finest, 
most tasteful, and able little speech which it is possible to 
conceive of—a very model of martial which 
was received, us it deserved to be, with loud applause. After 
him, M. Waddington, in a few humorous sentences spoken 
in English, proposed the toast of the Mayor and Corporation 
of Portsmouth, and his reception, too, was most flattering and 
cordial. 

Shortly after, when the guests left the hall, the French 
officers expressed themselves liighly delighted with the 
evening's entertainment, which closed the series of official festi- 
and since then, in private conversation among them- 
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selves and with their countrymen, they have repeatedly 
declared that their reception at Portsmouth was one of the 
most cordial and friendly which they had ever enjoyed, and 
of which they would retain the most grateful remembrance. 
And so ended the visit of the French squadron to Ports- 
mouth, during which, from the Queen to the humblest English- 
man, the French officers and sailors experienced nothing but the 
greatest kindness and the warmest feelings of friendship and 
regard. Such community of sentiment on the part of the Queen 
of England and her people for the French sailors will prove most 
gratifying to the French nation, and will, no doubt, contribute 
to tighten the bonds of amity and friendship existing between 
them and the English, and, as a natural consequence, tend to 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe, nay, of the whole 
world. PAUL VILLARSs 


Mr. W. Hf. Smith and Mrs. Smith arrived at Walmer Castle 
from London on Aug. 20, Mr. Smith has made considerable 
progress towards recovery, and he bore the journey very well, 
but his medical adviser still enjoins absolute rest and quiet. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is residing at present in a little 
house on the borders of Severnake Forest, lias greatly improved 
in health, and is busily engaged upon the concluding portion 
of his work—the completion of his philosophical system—on 
the principles of morality. 

On Aug. 24 the Rev. Mr. Moggridge, Episcopalian minister 
at Dufftown, lost his life in trying to save two boys who had 
gone beyond their depth at Lossiemouth. Mr. Moggridge had 
rescued one, and was returning to the other, when he was 
seized with cramp. He was pulled out by two men, but was 
found to be dead. 

The horse-block in the High Bullen, Wednesbury, from 
which John Wesley preached forty-five sermons during his 
twenty-seven visits to the town, has been handed for pre- 
servation to the trustees of Spring Head Wesleyan Chapel 
by the directors of the Crown ‘Tube Works, who are building 
on the site. To commemorate the acquisition of this stone, 
which is the principal of the few remaining relics of 
Wesley's visits, the local Wesleyans held an open-air service on 
the spot on Aug. 26. Addresses, based upon Wesley’s life 
and work, were delivered by the vicar of the town and 
Methodist ministers. t was Wesley's presence on this block 
that caused the famous Wednesbury riots in 1743. 

The lower half of the window above and on the sides of the 
well-known bust of Shakspere in Stratford-on-Avon Church 
has recently been filled with stained glass in memory of the 
late Shaksperean scholar and biographer, Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, F.R.S., by his nephew and executor, Mr. Ernest 
E. Baker, F.S.A. The subject is the sacrifice on Mount 
Carmel, and, representing prophecy, it is a continuation of the 
series in adjoining windows, which typify wisdom and poetry. 
Until a very recent date these spaces in the window were 
blocked with zine plates and plaster ; now that these obstruc- 
tions have been removed, it would seem that no fitter situation 
could have been chosen for the memorial of this Shaksperean 
student than this one, which is close to the bust and grave of 
Shakspere himself. 

Some of those who were a little inclined to scoff at Lord 
Salisbury’s pessimism when he declared at the Mansion House 
banquet the other day that Ministers would enjoy the luxury 
of carrying on the Behring Sea and Newfoundland negotiations 
for a considerable number of years to come, wil! now begin to 
see that the Prime Minister knew what he was saying—so far, 
at least, as the French shore dispute is concerned. Latest news 
from the colony says that the local Opposition is sharpening 
its weapons to fight the Bill upon which Lord Knutsford and 
Sir William Whiteway have agreed for the permanent execu- 
tion of our treaty obligations to France. The Bill, unlike the 
temporary measure now in force, was not the work of the 
whole delegation recently in this country, and in the petty life 
of colonial politics it is deemed ground enough for stirring 
up party bitterness over a delicate matter of foreign affairs 
such as this. But Newfoundland politicians may be certain 
that the Bill represents all they are likely to get in the 
way of a compromise. 
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A run Ui hfe, A’, 
eee ree be in. w ster Tumblers with a ei a ~ 
. MAPPIN and WEDITS Now Siena for Peaches or CARI SOR y eS a en oP oe 
ag other Fruits. She lls, gilt inside, £3 53. satis << : 


Tea Tray, handsomely Engraved Centre and Handk 


20 inches, £11 11s. 22 inches, £12 12s, 24 inche . 







£13 13s. 
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Six-Bottle Dinner Cruet, Cut-Glass 


Bottles, £3 10s 


















Cut and Engraved Claret 
J 


ae, Maeve Someta, Registered Desiqn. 









9103. Sterling silver ‘ ee sentead ‘ —— : 
& Mounts, £5 5s. Richly Cut Glass Salad Bowl, handsomely Mounted, MAPPIN and WEBB'S new “Cosy Egg Frame, to hold Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass, 
5 j ° 1s. ; Pair Servers to match, 16s, 6d . Six Cups, £5 10s, Chased Mount, £3 8s, 
: . , The sides close up, thus kee, ing the eves warm fora long t ’ Sterling Silver, £3 5s 










|=” Pepper Mill, with 
Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, Cut-Glass Body, 15s, 
with Glass Lining, Pig’ Sa. ——, Si ilver, Crumb Scoop, with Carved Tv +" —— 18s. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, Sterling Silver Queen Anne Afternoon Tea Set, £5 108, 


THE <u . (am) AND 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. "a Pate 
(gx (gp BENSON'S WATCHES. (39 "Seg 




























Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Gold Cases. Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cases. 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
tichly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in thr petted Cases, £5. 


Thousands have bee 2 3 testify to the 
reetlont timeheep ryormances of these Watches 


Lady's Gold Albert Chains to  Mateh, 
from £1 15s. 






































ther particular 

Benson's New JLLUs ATRATED 
Book containing over 2) pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 
from £2 2a, to £40, Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do. 
mestic Plate. The Largost and 
most Complete Catalogue a 
lished. Free on application t 





























ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough We ear, with Lge Se st Spring to 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER “WATCH 








THE sTEA Cc we a he hack, &c i 
Fiver made at the price. THREE we “> TER PLATE MOVE- — we Ndapted f r Hunti as 7 fe “ol T Ag Trav elie hey Ome cer “dee ‘ 
MENT, © ee nsation Bala I J lied in Rubies, Strong Sram. wee m HU NDRE DS ‘OF TESTIMONI ALS have bx 
Keyless Action. in Sterlin r Crystal Giks s Cases, £5, A Use re¢ 





neat and ele aut Watch fi n Gi ntlemen'’s Wear. Thousands in iis ating, _— Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 18-carat 
r r, £15. 


hay 2 been sold. And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Gold, £25: 












THE 


WILLS AND 

T).c will (dated Jan. 25, 1877) 
July 15, 18s7 ril 18, 
IS8%), of the Hon t Kens 
littleshall, Norfolk, and mn. Can 
iward Dighy 

of the per 

itor devises all 


BEQUESTS. 
with five codicils (dated Oct 
and March 5 and Oct. 5, 
m Henry Digby, Rector of 
mn of Norwich, was proved 
and Algernon Digby, the 


nalestate 


1386; ISSS 


amounting to 

to his 

bequeaths all his theological books, 

. to his son the Rev. Charles Tilton 

ture and effects, including family portraits, 

‘dward Digby ; three sea-pictures of the 

gaileons by his father, to his son Henry 

id the proceeds of a life policy, with the 

William Fitzgerald Digby ; £1000 to his 

Emily Buxton ; and legacies to servants. He 

ue of his appoints the 

under his marriage his children 

Mrs. Buxton), but certain amounts advanced or 

ppointed to his children are to be broug rht into hotch pot. 

Out of the share of his son William Fitzgerald, £3000 is to be 
held, upon trust, f and his wife and children. 

The will (dated Nov. 4, 1889) of Mr. Henry William 
Askew ne Burwood Park, Walton-on-Thames, who 
died on Nov. 22, was proved on Aug. 13 by the Rey. Edmund 
Adam se vy, the son, and Thomas the executors 
the value of the pers amounting to over £66,000, 
The testator appoints a sum of 
his five children ; and leaves his furniture, pictures, effects, 
horses and carriages, to his three daughters ; the advowson of 
Greystoke to his son Edmund Adam; Burwood Park Mansion 
and est his three danghters, and the survivor of them 
while unmarried, then to his son Henry Hugh, for life, with 
remainder to his son Edmund Adam, for life, with remainder 

to seniority in tail; and 


to his first and other sons a 
makes up the fortune of 


his real estate 


personal estate, and 


ettlement, to all 


v him 


Johnston, 
mal estate 


£3000 in settlement between 


ite to 


sording 
£250 to ¢ ich of his ¢€ kecut rs, He 

his son Edmund Adam (in addition to £10,000 payable under 
his marriage settlement), with what he will receive under 
other settlements, to 4 and the fortunes of each of his 
three daughters, with what they will also receive under other 
to £20,000, The residue of his property he gives 
daughters. II 3 that Henry Hugh 
imply provided for 


Ayan 


settiements, 
to his three 
is alre wily ft 

The will (dated Oct. 28, with three codicils 
ISSS, and May 5 an t. 28, 180), of 
D'Arcy Hunt, late Onslow 
who died on June 1, was proved on Aug. 15 by 
Hunt, the sou, and the Rev. Robert William 
utors, the value of the pe rsonal estate 

The testator bequeaths £500 and 
provisions and horses and 
residence to his wife, Mrs. Emily 
Hunt; his furniture and effects and his London residence, 
with the stables, to her for life; and a few other legacies. 
He appoints out of his settled property £2500 per annum to 
his wife during widowhood, and £1000 per annum for life in 
the event of her marrying again. Ife leaves the residue of 
his real and personal estate, and appoints his settled property, 
upon trust, for all his children ; his son Edmond John to take 
two shares, and each of his other children one share. 

The will (dated May 20, 1890) of Mrs. Fanny Harriet 
tlommart, late of Willet House, Elworthy, Somersetshire, 
who died on May 29, was proved on July 31 by Mary Florence, 


recit his son 
(dated 
Colonel 


July 30, 
Gardens, South 


Edmond 
Kensington, 
Edmond John 
Atkinson, the acting exec 
amounting to over £64,000, 
all the wines, household 
earriages, at his London 


stores, 


July 10, was proved on 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


value of the personal estate amounting to over £41,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £200 to the Taunton Hospital ; all her 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Stock to her said sister ; all 
her India Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock and her Two- 
and-Three-Quarter per Cent. Consols to her brother Henry 
Acland Fownes Luttrell, for life, and then to his daughter 
Eva; £3500 to her nephew Edward Bethell ; £1000 each to 
her nephews and nieces, Richard, Lord Westbury, Arthur 
Victor Bethell, Florence Ellinor Bethell, and Eva 

£1000 between the four children of her brother 
John Fownes Luttrell ; and other legacies. ‘The residue of 
her pe rsonal estate she gives to her said sister, Mary Fiorence, 
Dowager Lady Westbury. 

The will (dated Oct. 5, 1872) of General Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh, K.C.S.[., Bengal Staff Corps, late of St. Aubyn’s, 
Long Ditton, who died on July 3, was proved on Aug. 10 by 
Dame Elizabeth Marshall Cavenagh, the widow and surviving 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £31,000, The testator gives the service of plate 
presented to him by the inhabitants of Singapore and Penang, 
real estate coming to him under the will of his 
paternal grandfather, to his son Orfeur James Cavenagh ; 
and his gold watch to his son Wentworth Odiarne Cavenagh. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his wife, but as to 
such part as may yield income for life only, and then for his 
said tio sons, share and share alike. 

The will (dated March 21, 1890) of Mrs. Sophia Honor 
Langton, late of Millbrook, 47, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 
who died on July 6, was proved on Aug. 5 by George Langton, 
Joseph Langton, the nephew, William John Gilks, and John 
William Tillotson, the executors, the value of the personal 
state exceeding £22,000, The testatrix bequeaths legacies to 
her sisters and nephews and nieces. All her real and lease- 
hold estate she leaves to her brother-in-law George Langton, 
for life, then to her sister Mary Ann Langton, for life, and 
then to their children. ‘The residue of her personal estate she 
gives to the children of the said and Mary Ann 
Langton, and the children of any deceased child. 

The will (dated Jan. 2, 1890), with a codicil (undated), 
of Miss Mary Ann Cape, formerly of Peterborough, 
and late of 10, Eden Mount, Stanwix, Carlisle who 
died on June 25, was proved on July 29 by Andrew 
Percival, John Andrew Percival, and the Rev. John 
Henry Kirkby, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £21,000, The testatrix bequeaths 
£100 each to the Carlisle Infirmary, the Carlisle Ladies’ Visit- 
ing Society, the Carlisle Home for Incurables, the Carlisle 
Asylum for the Blind, and the Stanwix Home for Destitute 
Girls ; £10,000, upon trust, to pay the income to Mrs. Annie 
Cape, the widow of her late nephew Joseph Thomas Cape, so 
long as she shall continue his widow ; and many legacies to 
relatives and others. ‘The residue of her estate (including the 
reversion of the said sum of £10,000) she leaves as to eight 
twentieths to the Church Missionary Society, and three 
twentieths each to the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 

The will (dated June 25, 1891) of Mr. William Fletcher, 
Jate of 7, ‘Trafalgar Lawn, Barnstaple. Devon, who died on 
Aug. 6 by William Stephen Mitchell 
Fletcher and Thomas Fletcher, the nephews, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £19,000. 


Bet hell, 
Luttrell ; 


and any 


George 
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and the Baptist Foreign Missionary Society ; £250 each to the 
Barnstaple and North Devon Dispensary, the Penrose Alms- 
houses, Barnstaple, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon's Stockwell 
Almshouses, and to his Pastors’ College, Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle ; £1000 each to his said two nephews, and to his niece 
Mary Annie Elizabeth Fletcher ; and his residence, 7, Trafalgar 
Lawn, to his three sisters, and on the death of the survivor of 
them to his brother Thomas. The residue of his estate he 
leaves to his three sisters, Elizabeth, Martha, and Mary, and his 
brother ‘Thomas. 


The Bishop of Lincoln, who is 
proposes to return home in September. 
is considerably improved, but he has not entirely 
from the effects of his recent illness. 

One of the most interesting natural curiosities in 
Madagascar is said to be the volcanic crater lake of ‘Tritriva. 
recently explored by the Rev. James Sebree, jun., and described 
in the last * Proceedings” of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It is an oval-shaped hill, with a huge depression inside, the 
western edge being two or three times the height of the 
eastern side. Ascending a tolerably easy slope, perhaps 200 ft. 
in height, the traveller reaches the knife-like edge of the 
crater, and seesa yawning gulf,encircled by white perpendicular 
cliffs, while 200 or 3800 ft. below lies a blackish-green lake, 
with waters of unknown depth. A few years ago it was 
sounded with a line 600 ft. long, but no bottom was found. 
‘Tritriva is derived from two words, tritry, a word used to 
describe the ridge on the back of a chameleon or fish, and ira, 
low or deep. ‘The name is not inappropriate when the long 
sloping ridge of the crater is seen. ‘To the geologist and artist 
this remote mountain tarn is said to be of supreme interest. 

Since our annexation of Baluchistan, efforts have been made 
to redeem the dismal sterility of this province by restoring the 
forests and vegetation which under native rule, or rather mis- 
rule, had been so ruthlessly cut down and destroyed. Captain 
Hl. M. Temple, the Political Agent at Khelat, says that an 
examination of the Bolan pass has convinced him that, not- 
withstanding its barren look, much can be done in the way of 
planting trees thereon. The small gardens which previously 
existed at Mach and Rindli have been greatly enlarged and 
improved, Nurseries have been instituted for striking cuttings 
of the trees best suited to the pass, and many—about eighty 
thousand—cuttings have been planted én situ, so as to avoid 
the necessity of moving them from distant nurseries to the 
places where they are to remain. ‘Time is, of course, requircd, 
but in a few years a sensible effect will have been produced. 
At Mach extensive valleys exist, in which numbers of trees 
can be grown. A nursery of pistachio-trees has been com- 
menced, the tree being indigenous in the Upper Bolan, 
where it may be seen growing wild in places which are 
difficult of access to flock -owners. As all animals eat 
it with avidity, the young trees will have to be carefully 
looked after. Throughout the upper portion of the Bolan, 
arboriculture is rather more difficult on account of the scarcity 
of water. In the lower part of the pass the most suitable 
trees are pipul, babul, shisham, cirus, and date ; while about the 
middle of the Bolan, mulberry, willow, apricot, peach, pinus 
longifolia, poplar, almond, chunar, and walnut do well, while 
willows grow readily and quickly in lower parts, which seem 
to be only beds of stones. There was but little crime on the 
Bolan highway during the last administrative year, the road 
being less used than formerly, owing to the opening of the 


now on the Continent, 
His lordship’s health 


recovercd 





sata etl Lady Westbury, the sister and sole executrix, the ‘The testator gives £500 each to the North Devon Infirmary — railway lines. 
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F nest Brillant Diamond 
King, £18 18s. 
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is-ct. Gold Ring, with Sapplire Ring, £12, 


Vearts and Coral, 21g, 


Gold Padlock 
Bracelet, 
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Finest Oriental Pearl Bracelet, 


C+C ID WIN && SOON. 304, High Holborn, tone, 


The New Patent Self-Closing Gold Watch Bracelet, flexible, Best Gold Initia! a rooch, Registered, 


ch, 6Se. £10 10s. fitsany arm, Cannot be lost. Movement cuar anteed £8 15s. 


Finest Oriental Pear! Bro 


By Special Appetines’ to His Highness the Khedive of Seve (Established 1801.) 


Imperial Order of Osmanivch. 


FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. | cannes recistereo “preamioy cares 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case, 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 
Sid. per Box, 


Seteinaaiie euiantin the First Avenue Hotel. 














CLARKE’S 








Single 
containing 8 lights. 


FAR. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 


F48. F F AB and AWAY THE BEST, 


‘PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 





As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 
“PAIRY” LIGHT. 


With Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 
6 Lights and Glass, bura 10 hours 
each. Ug. per box. 








IN Fitust. ‘AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. 


THE SHADED PART JAAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. 
REPRESENTS THE I AR, SAVE VALUABI E PROPERTY 


2s. 6d., 3s. Gd.. 5s., pep on, PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Use CLARKE'S NIGHT LIGHTS. . 
N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: $1, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “TAIRY” LAMPS CaN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, a 


Japanned Watch-Holder and * Pyramid” Lame compiete, 2:. 6d. 
Invaluabie at every bedsid 
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NEW MUSIC. 


METZLER and CO/S LIST 


OF NEW MUSIC. 
(HE WAY OF LIFE 
BELLE | 


ee Comp 
est T. ce 


IN GREY. 
JREGINALD DE KOVEN’'S 
A [EW SONG 


N 
Written by F. E, Weatherly. 2s. net, 


(PHE STORY OF OUR LOVE. 


COLE'S NEW SONG. 


dl expressly for her by 


\ ADAME 


Written 


( VAV( TTE 
i 


NEW 
ry Madame 


2s. het 


A WINTER LOVE SONG. 
| AWRENCE 
4 


Suns hy hin 


SONG. 


Sinico, 


PW ARD 


Suny wi 





KELLIE’S 
SUCCESSFUL SONG 
it all his engagements, and always encot 


Written by Mowbray Marras, 24. net, 


()SMENDA. 
VV ARWICK WILLIAMS'S BEAUTIFULLY 


WRITTEN INTER MEZZO for the PLIANOFPORTE, 


Orchestral »btarmed, 


net 


[ NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ, 


irts may be 


LOWTHIAN’S NEWand VERY 
SUCCH pee “ont a 


WALTZ. 


( YAROLINE 


Beautiful Illustrated irts may be 
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"e558 the B 


Ta 
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( frream Guards ane 


Lion, Just publishes 
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HAMLIN ORG ANS. 


CABINET, or PARLOUR ORGAN 


wis {inits present formby MASON AND HAMLIN 
mn isél, eing a creat impr ement upon the Metaleon, which 
Was the best instrument of its class in previous use, The 
merits of the Improved [nstrument were soon recognised | 

Mu ans, by whose approval it was widely and rapidl 

rece {inte p bhie fa r. Other Makers have followed tn 
the suutact ‘ff these Instruments, but the MASON AND 


i AML IN OR GANS hi always maintained their supremacy 


asthe BEST in the world ; and the reputation whichthey have 
tained for paren wdinary Excellence as Musieal instru 
ments,” for“ Thorough of Workmanship and Material 
uid f th Elegan t ‘Desis rs in Cases” has rarely been 
uttaimed im any ut by that of any musical instrument 
winut f. 
\ ASON AND HAMLIN ORGANS. 
4 The LISZT ORGAN with SINGLE MANUAL has 
tinnost asmuch carrying powerasthat with TWO MANUALS 
At its less} e mu will therefore be generatly preferred for 
publ tse in churches, halls, &c,; with TWO MANUALS the 
variety of its effect is greatly mereased,and very exquisite 
solo stops are added. One desiring the very finest Organ tt ts 
pos let mate t for private uae will undoubtedly select 
this In every respect—quality and quantity of tone 
excellence tn detail, and as a whole convenience of arrande 


ment and nse—these Organs are the VERY BEST. We should 
ch 1c of Lhem to represent us any whew 

NASON AND HAMLIN ORGANS. 

A The pea Ae HAMLIN ORGAN comp ANY 
offer as dem 4 n the nmequatled excetlenc if ther 
Instr nents the vet vat for vans vears, at all competitvons 
withth tinakers World, they have taken the highest 
hon 

\ ASON AND HAMLIN ORGANS. 

4 The New tliustrated Catalogue with full description 
and correct measurement of cach style seut gratis aud post 
fre 


AND CO., 
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and CO 


] ) ALMAINE and CO. 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale. 
years’ warranty, Easy terms, 

10 guineas, 2 auimeas, &ec. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Chiss 3, 23 gt 
Class 1, 17 guinens, | Class 4, 26 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 
can Organs, b 


- PIANOS 
) per cent. discount, 
Cottage Pianos, 


AND 


Ten 


neas, | Class 6,35 wuineae, 
sxunens 49 guineas, 
guineas, | Class 8,45 guinens. 

y » best Makers, from 4$ guiness 
Full price p he allowed for any instrument 
ears f “ nat i liigher class be taken, and will 
exchanged free {1 ed of within one month, 
ms and parti rs post free Tr. DALMAINE and 
CU. (Established 104 Years), 1, Finsbury Pavement, London, 


MENTER. 
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/ London, 
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\ HAT IS YOUR CREST and 

Send name and county to CULLETONS Heraldic 
Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 73. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of hus dl 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies, Be 


les Signet ri ug 
Duele m, WAC 


wern sty 
n Street, Le 


engraved in medreval and 
from 42s 25, Cranbout 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONE A Y—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 

und SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Creat or Address. No charue for cngraving Wedding 





steel die. 


rnd Invitation Cards, A card-plate and 3) hest Visiting 
Cards, 23. 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn 
Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane), London, W 


T4 AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 


exper oeainds Ghanem st, an prescribed by the moat 





eminent Skin D Po Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INV ALU ABLE 
. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
CUR RE You R ( ORNS Pe rmanently, Speedily, 
ainlessly by using LEROY'S MAGIC TISSUE 
Eas I : ne room iu hoot, aud never fails to 
cu ee for 1s. 2d 


-U 'e ROY ant ¥ CO. 39, Ne w Bridge Street, London, E.C, 





3 gulneas, | 


} artat reasonable charges 
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SEPTE MSER. Containing THE NE om R ECTOR,} ¥ the | mentee 
Author of “The House of the Woif haps X. to XIIL— | BRIGHTON Frequent 1} ist Trains from Victoria, 
ADVERTISING IN CHINA.—DE TEC FED cl LPR ITS.-THE | SEAFORD Clapham Junction, & London Bridge. 
BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN Danish f the | BASTBOURNE Trains in connection from Keasington 
Action. ~ ABOVE PROOF, COUSINS G ER MAN THE BEXHILL Addison Road and West Brompto 
WHITE COMPANY, by A. Conan Doyie, Autuvi *Micah ST LEONARDS Extra Trams from London a iturdns 
Clarke,” Chaps. XXV. to XXVIIVE | HASTINGS ifternoons, returning on Monday 
London: SMITH, ELDER, anid Co, 15, Waterioo Pla WORTHIN Weekly Fortnightly, and Monthly 
- | LItTLEHAMPTON Season Tickets,First andl Riccond Clase 
BOGNOK Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets 
BE AC K WOOD'S M AG AGI NE. HAYLING ISLAND Pullman Car Trains between London & 
No. 911. SEPTEMBER 1501 PORTSMOUTH Brighton and London & East hourne 
CONTENTS DIAMOND. DIGGING IN Sot TH AFRICA, SOUTHSE Through Tickets issued and Lugirage 
By Liewt.-Colonel Henry Knollys, RL.A.—-THE SONGS AND ISLE OF Ww IGHT _|_ ke zistered to Lsle of Wight Stations 
BALLADS OF FIFE —ACKOSS RANNOCH MOOK ——— — 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY A Provincial Skeret, ,o- ro 
MACBETH AS THE CELTIC TYPE —MY PYTHAGOREAN RIG HT ON.— -F beets, bk E N1 rRAINS. 
FRIENT TON MONTEM. A MEMORY OF THE PasT Coane Fs rs at Clasa Day g mevery Weekday. 
EARLY S a PR ae et ied + \ COUNTRY iV ria boa m., far Tue el Iman Car, 
TOWN 4 BLACK STAW IN INA Il KUSSELL 3. Gd, First Class Day r ckets to ghlton every 
LOWEL irday, 
WILLtaM Br ACK WOOD and Soss, Edinhurch anal Lonion uitting tothe Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
— = ——_—— —-- — - ip First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
Fascinating bes u Birmingham Poor, mn Victorm 10.45 aan, and 12.15 pn Fare 10s, 
Part 1 now ready, | ofan Rutirely New aud kevised n Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains 
of 
. om , vereres STINGS. ST SON! S, BEX : 
[HE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By | } ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
SIR ROBERT STA WELL BALL, LED, PRA SR al Trains from Vietora, &19 and 0.55 un London Bridge, 4.5 
Astronomer of Ireland. lhustrated witt Cotodred Plates aut | andoss am; New Cross, 8.10 and 1) aie; East Croydon, 8.30 
Dumeron Word nygra ngs ‘ Wo ! ensingtot ddison Road 4) al calling 
With Part tis ena linge and valuanle STAR MAP | ion Bresicten, akouae, aa Rleetech: tran teuiot 
"It ts doubtful whether any previous eflort to popularise | junction 8.15 and 10.109 Returning by any Train the same 
Ustronomy, nour language at any rate, deserves to rank as day 
hy whiy asthe delightful and tinstructive work whieh the | Every Sunday Sy 4] Fast Trains from London Bridee, 
val Astronomer for trebind tay y eutities* Th ! {lo om: Meow (re odan ctoria, 0.23 a.m. : Kensinat n 
rue Heavens, Ste Ruhert Ball tit only aaicunds the usage Addison Road), 10 a.m.; Clapham dinetion, 939 a.m. ; and 
tion, but convinces the reason of tis readers SCULsMAN | East Croydon, 950 a.n teturuing by certain Evening Trains 
*A story of boundless tuterest and of exy ite " game day oni . 
Educational Times, Ruamal We Tickets. 154.. 108. Gl.. and 64 
CASSELL and ComMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hutl, Londor pecial Day Retura Tick : 10a, Gil., and 64, 


-- (PUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Every WEEKDAY, 





. ‘ . r 
[DORE GALLERY. CHEAP FAST TRAINS by the New Direct Route, fron 
Victoria, 930 a.m.; Kensingto a), 9.10 a.m., call 
GUSTAVE DOR 1 8 GREAT PICTURES form the Grandest ing at Clapham Junction ‘ vat a a dge, 930 a.m.) | 
Collection (of ah s Character) inthe Wortd, Ti ane calling at tr ion, Re Train same day 
extremely interesting and tmpressive, sitters CoO Londen EVERY SUNDAY CHEAP KI - TN "TH KE rs by all 
should on no account “fail to see this magnificent ext tron Trains fr Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge 
Higth-class steel engravings of all these exceptional Works of New Cross, Forest Hull, Norwood Ju nett nu, aud East Croydon. | 


Kketurning by any Train same day 














duly, Ten to Six, is, 35, New Bond Stree Specit Day Return Tickets, lt 73, 34. 6d 
: mae Seca hel aati 
(HE AUSTRALIAN MERC ANTILE LOAN JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHE APEST ROU TE, 
AND GUARANTEE COMPANY Lim Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
porated under the Companies t isre S| il Express Day Servic Weekdays and Sundays) 
midon Offices — lio, Cannon Street yer), Ea mae ee pee 
Australian Branches—Sydney, Brisbane, Newcastle, Loudon ts» Paris (1 & 2 Class), ; Paris to London (1 & 2? Class 
Melbourne, Stockton, Adelaide. Viet dep. 9 a.m Paris dep. oan, 
LONDON BOAR D I ndon Bridge ’ Pan London Bridge arr. 7 pn, 
Lord BH. Ulick Browne. y sey Fitzgerald, Esq Pari arr. 6.50 p.0 Victoria » 2 yee 
The Cor 5 rome owas. ks f A.M, Inst U.K. » ieee A Pullman Drawing K 1 Car runs inthis Train between 
Phe Company negotiate rafts nthe Cot Wes, an make Victoria aud Newbaven. 
— ier ta — gratis’ lading ae A Merchandise — a a The Morning Departure from London will on Aug. 31 he 
ane ae t ation weamereeret 5 t “ as cee ose rad Av postponed until 11.59 a.m., arriving in Paris 9.49 pam, 
, Ww ' ) ed transa l uary Kia a 
business | Improved Express Night Service (Weekdays and Sundays), 
The Company al<o lend mone tpon Austranan Mortgea | = . " 
Securities at cuionial rates of interest London to Paris (tl. 2,3 Class) | Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class, 
In shipping, they are agents for sa rg sels f Tndia | Victoria dep. 8.50 pu P s dep. 8.50 p.m, 
and the East, and are also indent agents ar " 1ees fur | London Bridge ° open Ke nnd m Bridge arr.7 1 
Colonial produce and Engtish manufacturers |} Paris irr. 80 an rin , Ta0 an 
IEPOSITS RECEIVED | : 
"he 1 nae cath dy | Fares—Single, First 31s. 7d., Second 25s, 7d... Third 183, 7d, 
6 mouths, 5 per ce t. | Return, First 58a, 3d , Second 425, 3d., Third 33s, 3d 
12 : % es verful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Canins, &e. 
Dep sits 2189 receive Lat seven and fourteen daya’ notice cf Trains runal mngside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
Withdrawalat 3) and 4 per cent, respec ely. SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &¢ 
Interest payable quarterly or balf.yearty } Tourist Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 
Current accounts opened, and interest allowed at 2 per cet } the principat places of interest on the Continent 
upon daily balance to credit 7 = 
potattsand Letters of Credit granted on all tue Company's | [POR FULL PARTICULARS | see Time 
ancher an ‘ 
> 1 ile ersot counecte wit . Books, Tourtats’ Programmes, and Handtills, to be 
( emake posey = an esandertanen BMOSEOR: te htammed at the Stations, and at the following Branch 
Reports, Balance Sueets, au f rhe . , vil Mees, where ‘ ilso be obtamed: West End 
suniliod Hone aimiiontion etuichihi General OM reus, Pieeadilly, and 8, Grand 
Gort “I ndence pu mpliv attended to Hotet Batdings, Trafalgar Square; Hays’ Ageucy, Cornhil 
By Orc if he Board of Director Cu some Ludwate Cirenus, and Gaze s Office, 142, Strand, 
; H “ap - Manager | By Orden A. SARLE, Secretary and Gene ral Manager 
- aid 7 a ae r > r a 
[}RESS SHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA, GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Pla cher tacit npesdining in Meme A An ACCELERATED and IMPROVED SUMMER SERVICE 
cs Sk 46 Ok. fe On. Ge Ol On ae, f u ss AINS ig NOW RUNNING to 
nsezacas:s Dsinchies = ‘ : y anouTE LOWESTOFT, CROMER, ROUTHEN DON 
SEA. Clact ° = Sea, oe on-Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich, 
GHRts. FORDS EUREKA SHIRTS, | Fensstowe Southwold, and Hunstanton 
. si il t> Measure rOURIST ‘FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY fo TUBSDAY 
atiel Mate tnenaen one ted TICKETS, at REDUCED FARES 1 Trains 
&r FOR D and CO, 4l, Po ite Lomdon from Liverpeoot Street ; also fron St BU rf 'B AN ‘ST ‘ATIONS 
7 ’ = isis md EAST LONDON LINE New Cross, &c.) at same Fares 
oP oa —— | as from Liverpool Stree 
EUREKA SHIRTS. CHEAP DAY. TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &e. 


HI’ FORDS 
S Ne en f perfects 





Sixteen differen a penne fa Nal DAILY, from LIVERPOOL STRI and all Stations on 
u toe tein. meck, 45, 6d. te eacu Enutietd, Walthamstow, Loughton, Woolwich, and North 
&r Vor D and CO., 41, Pouttrs, London London Lines, THROUGH Excursion Tickets are also issued 
: “ Mie wc Hap ninnsseinas from Stattonson METROPOLITAN LINE 
onan " er CLACTON, W ALTON, and HARWICH, 43. From LIVER 
QHIRTS OLD SHIR’ ['S Refronted, Wrist | PoOL STREET, on Sundays at 9.10a.m.,and on Mondays at 
h ud Coll Sande . 8.25 a 1, 
wa. Gil ‘extra fine, sare abot London, August, 1891. Ws. Bint, General Manager. 
Ki rucd ready fo ‘ = . “ . . 
It. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London L UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new Iifts added 


tothe Schweizerbof, The electric haht 18 supplied in the 500 


rocius ; DO charg 


FLANNEL 


Made mnent 


SITIRTS 


r service 


JRGIDIUS.—The only Wits The ele 
4 that never shri nk u Wishing ‘i se 
Thee fs eo 4 bbs or Sing 


HAUSER FRERES, Prop rictora, 
eacl, carrie fre: Ws for Patterns W: ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
- . ne os strated Catalog of Watches and Clocks at 


[.GIDIUS.—GENTLEMEN'S U NDE R- redeem Witnan a 
A ches 


“SOHN, W ALKER, 77, C+ und 25 
=” r te to 4s 














napy 
roinll; Regent Street 





| 
Halt Hose AA gt -- Ws tan 20 alos Gl: | HE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
andl Putterna frec from the Bulc Makers, l NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
, | BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
ASSURANCE WITHOUT A eally good Foreign Cigars at London. 


I IFE 
4 MIDDLEMAN 


Saving to the assured at least One Slulling ine 
Apply to the 
ASSOCTATION, 
muden, B.C 
nh hand, £4,000,009, 


ome fi ra, per 100(and upwards), Sampless for Is, 

ery Pound 

prin premiums, 
LONDON LIFE 

81, King William Street, Le 

Established 1806, Funds 


HAIR. 


beautiful ae 


CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
on account of its 


of aiding Digestion and 


AUREOL INE | 3) much into public favour 


ah 


( YOLDEN Robare's 
MW produces the den eolont mired, vemterfal properties 








Warranted per rfectly harmless, Price 5s, 6d prevent pe Ur orens 1. can now he had of all the 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throug rincipal Wine and Spirit Merchant 
Avents, R HOV ENDEN and SONS, 3tand3 Sole Consignec—W. DOYLE, Od, Cougdhedhitenn, bainiens Oe 





PETER ROBINSON, 


BLACK Goons 


AND 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


AND 





ESTIMATES PA TTE RNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


On receipt of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are 

always in readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods 

to any address in TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable 

prices as if purchased in the Warehouse, and travelling expenses 
are not charged whatever the distance. 

Ladies who wear, from choice, 

find at this Establishment a full 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 
MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, 
Telephone No. 3657. 


black or neutral colours, will 


Assortment of the 








LONDON.” 














(li stamps), 
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LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE | 
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FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


| BENTLEY'S cloth, 6s. 


Each in One Vol., crown 8v0., 


By MARIE CORELUI 
ARDATH. 
WORMWOOD., 

A ROMANCE OF 
VENDETTA. 
THELMA, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


TW WORLDS. 


ALAS! 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN, 
NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, BI TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 
BELINDA. 
DOCTOR CUPID. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VLOLIN,” 
BORDERLAND. 
KITH AND KIN, 
HEALEY. 
PROBATION, 
ALDYTH. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE THREE CLERKS. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

UNCLE SILAS, 

IN A GLASS DARKLY. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 

GRORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 


BERNA 
Lady G. FULLEI 
LADYBIRD. 
TOO STRANGE 

ROSA N. CAREY. 
MARY ST. JOHN (Immediately). 


HERIOT'’S CHOICE, 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE'S 


BOY LE. 
‘TON. 


NOT TO BE TRUE. 


TRIAL. 


NELLIE'S MEMORIES 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT, 
UNCLE MAX, 

WEE WIFIE., 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS, 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 
SEAFORTH, 

THROWN TOGETHER, 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
HER DEAREST FOE, 
LOOK BEFORE YOU 
THE EXECUTOR 
THE WOOING O’'T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


JANE AUSTEN. 
The only ¢ Edition, 1 ides the 
Edition, uy it 63a, 

LADY SUSAN 
MANSFIELD 
EMMA 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSU 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 


Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX, 

Baroness TAUTPHCUS. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 

W. E. NORRIS. 


MISS SHAFTO, 
THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER, 


LEAP. 


muplete Steventon 
n hand made paper 


and THE WATSONS, 
PARK, 


ASION, 


MAJOR AND MINOR, 
THE ROGUE. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE, 
A GIRTON GIRL, 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
LADY GRIZEL. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE, 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON, 


HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS, 


E. WERNER. 


UNDER A CHARM. 
NO SURRENDER 
SUCCESS; AND HOW HE WON IT. 


FICKLE 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


FORTUNE. 


OLIVE VARCOE. 
ANONYMOUS. 

THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
sy Miss M. B. EDWARDS 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS, 


zic HARD BENTLEY and 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SON, 
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this direction of | 
vou there yet 1 
mains a eat deal ft 
thre unitary retormei 
to do before the virtu 
of ¢ viding ul 
quately recognised 
If it could only be 
thoroughly realised by 


niline is the 
chief promoter ol 
health, andthat health 
is the leading clement 
of h ippunu » INany ol 
th discomfort na 
evilsofexistence would 
disappea 
The sin The Presi- 
dent of a 
qua ne 
all ’ Sanit a : 
Lif pp 
Congres 
addr ing a a 
embly of doctors antl 
s s, insisted upon 


tin cultivation ol 
cleanliness as the sé 


qué non of a happy 
life here and here- 
after *’ and he de- 
clared that “if by 
some magi spell 
England could wak« 
to-morrow a ysically 
clean, she ould wake 
pure also in spirit and 


vodly in comprehe he 

sion of goodness.’ 
lhis spiritual ideal 
Pp rh ips ln yond the 


hope of perfect com- 
pl-tion, but as to th 
ply ilaspect of the 
questi there should 
be neither doubt nor 
delay in bringing 
ibout its attainment 
It is within the power 


of everyone 
this, both a Teg 


toc ompas 


one’s individual self 
ind one’s home surroun‘ling 
companiment of a pure mind, 
made sweet and beautiful 
to enter. 
Domestic _ As & pt , 
Extract or Soar 
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Something of this same solemnity appears to have attached 
itself t Atossa described for us by Matthew Arnold—that 
untei Atossa, if may so ca t, for om } r Matthias, 
the cana vould chirp and fi ter by th hour without 
rou r y vis emoti - 

\ ’ 

1 } 

| jt 

\ ‘ 

( ! { 

He ee al rt 

iH I ! t 

Memory recalis tous yet another unnamed cat of poesy— 


cKere- 


verse of Mr. L 
possession of 


id in the 
dling out of the 


that cat which Loul 
Lampson) succeeded in whe 


u (as we re 





M'sieu Pons while Madame’s back was turned— 
Lo ' 
Gickecs the Shea 
iH f 
And so Loulou coveted her, and got her—-though Loulon’s 
1st fesses woeful that he is nervous and hates a cat! 
Then. h n * Pen ryns bold bard” (as Matthew Arnold 
calls Mr. Lewis Morris)—has not the poet of Hades also con- 
dese ied to celebrate a cat as “dear little friend,” as * breath- 
i ‘ eair of hearth and home,” and as possessing a low 
wr wi 1 “to the lonely ear doth oft with deep refreshment 


Mr. Cotsford Dick, it may be noted, has dag 2 sed a poetic 
testimony which might be paid, he says, | Any maid to her 
lab id Of this typical tabby Ie »bsery 

( I v i 0 { 
With oP 
o ’ ‘ 
! 
me Di 
Arid I 
\ 
D ' f . 
Words failed him. it seems, when he sought to sing in adequate 
numbers * that polished air, that savoir facre which is so often 
the endowment of the catty tribe. 

Bards, it is well known, will moralise over everything, and 
they have moralised not only over cats but over kittens. The 
sage and ber Joanna Baillie, afte: itching a kitten at its 
cam fain to k what it is that charms us in such a 
spect 

| h ' 
And ul n wel ! 
\\ pint 
i ! \ nel ie 
A nu darting on tl l 
4 } " } pl 
qh iT { 
W 1 inton 
An em " ewe l with | red ey 
Of trich rest infaney 
Wordsworth once watched a kitten on the wall, “sporting 
ith the leaves that fall,” and left behind him a pretty picture 


couelusion that 
would 


coming to the 
watched she 


of the scene thus presented, 


even if little Tabby knew she was being 
still go on 


her pastime 


Over ilth 
ard r own oxe tn pleasure 


floor unl woodwork nothing can equal it, while it can be 
fully used as a disinfectant and purifying agent in 
removing the cause of the deadly cffluvia arising from drains 
traps, nks, ce p vols, Water-closet oil- pipe s, and othe 
uurces of blood-poisoning, sore throat, and fever existing in 
o many household Fhe germs of discase are effectually 


ullayed by it 





body 


is the 
home is 
finds it difficult 


natural 
a home 


iter of Domestic Sanitation Hupson's 


chambe1 


of the 


utensils, 


highest 
bedroom 


value 


For 
carpets, 


M \\ 
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i 4 THE SANITARY WASHING 


SS 


NS 


exist where HUDSON'S 

Washing, Cleaning, 
CLOTHES WHITE AS 
FRESH AS 


Diit cannot 


SNOW! 


HUDSON’S 
HUDSON’S LEAVES 


Anything washed with 
‘remains longer clean. 

pound Packets, in Dozens and Half- 
SWEET HOME! The Sweetest, 

HUDSON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP is in 


S. HOME, 


iat a 





If heads of households were more alive to the 
absolute daily necessity of dealing with and 
effectually preventing the encroachments of 
dirt and impurity, the doctor would be a much less frequent 
visitor in their homes than at present. ‘The greater portion of 
the diseases from which mankind suffers is directly traceable 
to insanitary causes, and the wonder is that when this con- 


Dirt and the 
Doctor. 


NEWS 


- PUBLIC SAFETY. 
j DIRT HARBOURS GERMS of DISEASE. 


The Source of Danger removed by washing everything with 


HUDSON'S 


ixtract of Soap. GM ose: 


SOAP is used 
and Scouring. 


SEA BREEZES! 
SWEET AS ROSES! 


SOAP is thoroughly washed, 
NO SMELL. 
dozens for family use. 


AUG, 29, 1891 
The privileges of Pussy have struck the imagiration 
and excited the humour of two bards of our own day, causing 
them to express their envy in engaging fashion. Mr. Beatty- 


Kingston, contemplating the pleasures enjoyed by his own 
particular felis felic, sings— 
My painful lot it is to toil 
From early morn to cycnsoeng, 
W hile he lies ! tup in a eoil 
And sleeps or ea | whole day lone, 
My occupations keep me thin 
H itlone " in fat 
If | could life again begin 
I fain would } wehold eat! 
In the same strain sings Mr. W: alter Parke, who. very 
properly, would like to commence as a kitten, because then, as 
he says— 


l i t of girl and boy, 

And wear a bow of crimson silk; 
And oh! what rapture to enjoy 

rhe /ap of luxury—in milk! 


As he regretfully adds 


To pur th purr of sweet repost 
On someone's lap, so soft and warm 
These pleasures are denied to those 
Who walk about in human form 
Many a true word is spoken in jest; and though the 


American humorist (Mr. Newell) imports puns into his 
tribute to the cat, there is some sincerity in his praises. 
Says he 
\ mW er oof Lae } 11 . 
Indifferer » change of place or tim 
Anil j hi mi tilor of tl sea 
Inu | to climb, 
It nather j she c« i] uit 
Our b pro ) in the ience hard 
\\ by her quadrup mode, she sho 
i four f ina yard 
] ! n not from po ri y in lain, 
Whose pri of ancestry may equal ine; 
l i he not a blood descendant of 
Phe ancient Catty-line 
Pussy firures, of course. largely in the literature of the very 


young. Ann and Jane ‘Taylor made her the subject of more than 


one infantile lay, and many is the nursery rhyme in which her 
fascinating name occurs. ‘These, however, hardly aspire to 
the rank of poetry, in which, on the whole, Pussy has met 
with very fair attention. ee ee 9 
Mr. Ienniker Heaton, M.P., sailed from London for 


is taking the voyage in the interest 
back in the month of January. 

‘The late Sir Prescott Hewett, Bart., F.R.S., the celebrated 
surgeon, who was also a distinguished amateur artist, having 
expressed a desire that part of the collection of water-colour 
drawings which he had formed should find a home in the 
galleries of the South Kensington Museum, to which he had 
heen a constant visitor, his only surviving children, Miss 
Prescott Hewett and Mrs. Hallet, have now given effect to his 
vishes by offering a selection of fifty of the best and most 
representative works by various artists—several of whom are 
at present unrepresented in the Historical Collection at South 
Kensington—with one of Sir Prescott’s own drawings, to the 
Lord President of the Council, by whom, as ex-officio trustee, 

y have accepted, The terms of the deed of gift are 
much the same as those under which the late Mr. Sheepshanks 
vave his celebrated gallery of pictures to found a National 
Gallery of British Art at South Kensington in connection with 
the Museum and School of Art. 


Sydney on Aug. 21. Ife 
of his health, and hopes to be 


been 


can be so easily and cheaply altercd such neglect 
hould prevail. Motives of cconomy alone ought to impel 
people to adopt such ready precautionary measures as would 
be afforded by the regular use of a whol purifying 
powder like Hupson’s Extract or Soar, for doctor's bill 
will often represent a much larger outlay than would be 
meant by a supply of Hupson’s Exrracr for a life-time. 

In the se days, when 
the ceaseless activity 
of modern life creates 
and spreads dirt with 
perplexing rapidity, it 
is of the utmost im- 
portance to have at 
command un article of 
such potent power as 
Hupson’s Extract o1 


dition of thing 


SOL 


one 


Soap, which is the 
ready vanquisher of 
dirt in all its forms. 
The great 
An . 


advan- 
tage of 
this fam- 
ous Extractisitsalmost 
universalapplicability. 
secing free from any- 
thing of an injurious 
character, it can be 
used with safety in 
cleansing and purify- 
ing not only clothes, 
but nearly every article 
that can be mentioned, 


OF LINEN. 


All-powerful 
Purifier. 


SAR oe 


Cet dT 


sa y hing soap if 
well 
for the daintiest laces 


as for the heavicst 
blinkets, 
With 


to swectn 


jor all Domestic 


such an aid 
puriy, 


el anliness, and gor d 
health as Hvpsen’s 
EXTRACT O1 Soap 
always at hand ther 


therefore 


Sold in Quarter- need be no fear of any 
unwholesome smell cr 
. taint manifesting 
Healthiest Homes are those where itself. When o1 
Dairy Use. . the benefit ol ts 
weetening influciu 


has been felt, it is not 


like ly to be qauscon- 
tinucd. In som 
houses where old- 
fashioned ways. still 
prevail, the servants 


are kept scrubbing, 


rubbing, and swilling 
from morn to night, and even then the point of perfect 
cleanliness does not seem to be reached; but in houses 
made beautiful and sweet with Hvupsoyn’s Extract or Soap 
no such commotion exists, all cleansing operations being 


The ancient laborious 


performed with ease and cheerfulness. { 
once this Extract has 


methods will never be resumed where 
established itself, 





ee eS acl 








AUG. 


INVIGORATING ext 


29, 


1891 


LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(Registered.) 
“Our readers pil im She bahis 
‘ pt irchasing del * 
fume, CRAB. CPPLE BLOSSOMS, of 
the Crown Pe ever rly Co, should 
alse procure a tle of their cele- 
brated INVIGORATING LAVENDER 
‘. By leaving the bottle o 
minutes, a mo 
odour escape S, which purifies aa: 
refreshes the air m 
Le 


6 Poisararneyy | 
GavENDERSAIT 


=e one 


y Bs jpeg o> al 
Fo 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177, New Bond Street, London. Sold Everywhere. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


LEPFrss 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE 


The 


JOURNAL 


Britisu 
says: ‘' We 
saiisfied ourselves 
high 


power.”’ 


possesses a degree 
digestive 

The Lancer 
salia affords 


digestion.”’ 


§ is ° 
a strong 
in place 
Salt 


Use 


Pepsalia 
Table 


ordinary 
eating. 

In Bottle 
from Chemists, or from 


G. and G. STERN, 


62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Mepicau 


, Is. and Qs, each, 


EPSALIA 


have 
that Pepsalia 
of 


** Pep- 
ad to 


of 
while 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


. W. Keywortnu (M.D., 
London), Southport, writes: ‘I 
have tried_Pepsalia, and 

itisfied with its results that I 
it daily with suitable 


Dr. J 
am so 


am using 
and have every reason to 
endorse all that i -d in 
ard to its usefulness.’ 


M.R.¢ 
gives 


Cases, 
clivm 
reg 
‘p 


me 


Dr. DowpiIna, 
London, W.: ‘It 
pleasure to recommend Pepsalia 
to my patient Fie 

Surgeon - Major Cr 
Clarges Street, W., says : 
salia the 
process of food. It cannot be 
too highly recommended.”’ 


FFE, 
Pe p- 


promotes digestive 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 


MILITARY SERVICE, 
DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Metal. 


-ower and 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze 


Long Range, with High Magnifying I 
Perfect Definition. 
By a combinati ) “ea und : Samiae, lave 
produced a gias inches 1 eneth ng | the 
ndvanteges of the ‘lat rer size bine j t yy 


Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMPRA, 


retti 





SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 


ro THE QUEEN 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
BRANCHES: 
45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; Nezretti and Zambra’s 
Photographie Studio, Crystal Palace, 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


Govt AND RHEUMATISM CURED | 
reiscrs ERwin a 


hham, Sb 


STION. 


BADEN-BADEN 


Private Hospital for Women, 


~ QUISISANA.” | 


Open the whole year. 


Limited, 





TOWER FU RNISHING COMPANY, 
! ly G ‘OOD o Pee ect fron Manufac- 


urs Without se 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d. 


Telographie Address, ** Negretti, Louden,.”’ Telephone Ne. 


Tne s;isiCartess 


tIGHT METAL. 
it pele t 


eof 10 wit le 6588, 
$s, 51 RETARY 43.6 ’ 


LLOW AY’ s PILLS 


Huw 
k wie. Ss. ane 


ivalleda the cure of bad les old wounds, t 


FRUIT SALINE. 
Cleanses Throatand Cools the Systen 
by Chemis 


sea, C 
reat Tower St., B.C. 


, OINTME NT. 





and 


BI 
call th SIXPENCE” ‘ 


t, and Chea 


wes DUNN and CO., London and Canada. PROSPECTUS. ag 4 


- — ; , 4 = ‘ de'a Pate are 


“HELLIN'S a 


BAUMGARTNER. 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALLDS, 


BOX 
est Sal Sold > 

“ rds 
on the 
or Sample 


St 


HINDE 
sondon 
We KS, BinuLxo NAM. 


3 LIMITED, 
Mr 


Dr. 


‘COLEMAN’S _ LIEBIG’s 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


Is Tae Bae s. 


THIERATICA 


THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


NOW THI; FAVOURITE NOTE PAPI 
| A Parchment Paper at mode : ate price. Hard smooth pe a delightful to write upon. 
| |For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs. J/- | Court Shape Envelopes - [/- per 100 ‘It is especial lapted to th 
} Thin for Foreign ,, 5,  - | Thin for Foreign Corresponde nel - » 100 re weak, arles A, Camere 
ELECTROPATHIC BELTS, i For Sermons, ruled or pli ain - 5, §/6 » Court Shape ns 
|Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water,mé ark ‘ ‘HIERATICA.” Re oct trates itions. 
uld call and see them scientifically teste Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; Or send stamps to 
me wer _HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Upper Thames Street, London, B.C. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


AN 





an ~ GTi ray WHTEXS, en mo %ll ps 979 


EF R > ae —) 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


oocoa 


To secure this Article, please ask 
“Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ 

















NERVE FORGE 


ACTUALLY RE-CREATED 


Without drugs—by mild continu f Electri 
ity—impercept e . nerated - Paap ly wearing one of 





mus Currents ¢ 
e whose digestiv« 


un, MD, 


ED. PINAUD 
PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 
ED. PINAUD cae | THEODORA 
ED.PINAUD® QUININE WATER 


w haw f 


ee. 
1e gra theha mndtineds who “Samples Free 
aeataltenamteimiiail 
ored to health, by this natural, - 
ant me cans of ¢ ” mer 
I 


| 
| 





have been permanvutly re 
rh and tong 


SULPHOLINE LOTION 


Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. 


COCKLE’S | ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
ANTIBILIOUS MRS. WINSLOW'S 


PILLS. SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 

the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 

| PAIN and spasmodic action, and 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


BILF. 
~ | Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


e at their 


r Institute, 


69, OxXFGRD Sy LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rati 
All comma ati - wre consi 








'§ Celebrated Perfumes 


ered an tly private, 
the 


ve 


Pre side nt. ‘Mir ‘« ° “Be Hav ness, 





tonic t falline ¢ 


ED. PINAUD’ aetaneatre 


Sold by all Fi Perfum 
Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN ‘& SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


RAD 


° Place.) | 
| 


London, W 








Cease ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | 


FOR B SIVES. 





CELEBRATED 


BUTTER ‘SCoTeH, 


ag whol$ denen 


% Confectionery Lenn 


HONOURS: 
Paris, 1878; 
Sydney, 
1879 and 1880; 
Melbourne, 
1830 and 1881; 
Calcutta, 1884, 


Is 
Sunday Times 8 t 
CCU CORPULENCE 
eyond all ¢ 
t, BUT BUILDS UP AND TONES 
ven ang with reei ind notes how j 
cure OBRSUTY AVRUAGK REDUCTION 1X | 
post fre my 


( ‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS P I. LS, \reand 
ror > ome 





cor KLE Ss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR INDIGESTION, and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | 


at Is. 14d. per Bottle. 








We t K IS 4 I 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
| 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


PILLS, 


FOR HEARTBUR? 


G. E. LEWISS “ARIEL” GUN. 


We are now making the annexed well-known and tried gun as a light gun, which we 
named “THE ARIEL,” and though made as light as 5 to 6 Ib., 12 Bore, it is 
and this strength and lightness are obtaincd by a new arrange- 
from 15 Guineas. Ilivaluable 


(10¢ KLES ANTIDBIL lou S 


Sold by all Chemists, 











HONOURS WHEREVER 


SHOWN, have 


strong cnough for all, charges, 
ment of and locks. Price 
weight tells. 


action for use in hot climates, 
where 


As Hammerless from 20 Guineas. 


THE 


“GUN OF THE PERIOD” 


Is OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 


Our 5-Guinea Farmers’ Double C.F.B.L. Gun is 
the Best Value ever offered. 


NOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES FROM 10 GUINEAS. 
SINGLE EXPRESS RIFLES FROM 7 GUINEAS. 


Our Stock of Sporting Guns, Rifles, ind Revolvers 
is the largest in England, embracing every latest novelty. 

See Land and Water, July 4, 1891; also Shooting 
Report, Bazzar, May 1, 1 und Lronmongery for July 18 


LEWIS, Gun, Rifle, and Cartridge Maker, 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


Cata- 
ready, 


Illustrated, 

ason 1891, 

ribing every Gun as to 

weight, bend, &c. Price 6 

stamps, or 1s. per registered 
post abroad. 


i665 pages, 
lovue for ~t 


“ Pezicd,” 


Birmingham, Editor's 


vl. 
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BARNARD, Bishop, & Bannanos 2 DE. JON Hs IZOD e153 





1ZODS coxitrs Special Scientific Process, 
Medical opinion recommends them 


KNIGHTor THE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM X av ey) 
KNIGHT of THE LEGION of HONOUR ) | 14 unanimous that they » unsur- 











passed 





AND DURABILITY. Sold ali 


co over Europe, and everywhere in 
indie and Colonies. Name and Trade 

. Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 

. box. "Ask your Draper or Outfitter 


for IZOD'S make ; take no other, 

Keescntaed , , saat ; and see you get them, as bad makes 
scontestaity pro hirty five Years’ Un ul Medical Exp sae 4 are oftensold orsake of extra profit, 

THE PUREST, THE MOST PAL oe THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS ; Write for our sheet of Drawings, 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, B. IZOD & SON, 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. s, MF anatactary Laxront, Hats 
Dr. PROSSER Janess, Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 


Lecturer on Materia Medica, Le pital, ‘hysician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“Dr. De Joncu’s Onl contains the who t! wetiv : 1 mo) uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
f the remes dis easily igestes elt most easily retained b ¢ stomach is Dr. DE 
only brig hone of the 1" roat and Lungs, | JONG s Lig “brown OL y fm habitu uly R.*, il ss Exteusively used in Works, Offices, and 
number of cases to which the Prof oni it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial PA Warehouses, for ascertaining the time «worked 
zits use by Employes, 
JOSEPH J. yore, Esq. M.R.C.S., LENNOX snows. ZBsq.. F.R.C.S.E., oer 
ate Stag Surgeon, Arne, Linde Surgeon Central Londow Throat Hospital, Nu WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING, 


“The value of ‘hydro-carbons* in all deb 1 state “The action of Dr De Jonéu’s Oil has proved, in ( 
of the Vstem ts now becoming thorou! recog i wh eEXpertencs particularily valuable in) many i MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Dk. De JONGus Oil places in everyour reat liable cases Of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, — —_—— 
and valuable remedy,” dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” ii Indicating. Counting, and Clockwork 
Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. ia Mechanism a Specialty. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. | ) i 
CAUTION Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds “ie . 
a cute . ised: alae EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR IIVENTORS 
= \ 


- CONDUCTED. 


























| , Patent Business transacted by 
mes W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 
i | SS LieWeLiin's MACHINE Co., Bristol. 
Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated = : . 


OXFORD ST. 
SLOW COMBUSTION 


won CH STOVES Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


conse wot nous.” | SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 


ol how-Room my tist been entirely 4 : ~ 
nl are new replete w th every variety of atterns a dias | . - ‘J Aa f 
sand Mantels in the most effective combina P t F < m4 , rmwned all over the World for superiority of manufacture, 
, : ae " uisite finish, and honest soundness, holding the firs t rank 

ding many new andl original designs. These Os ree. ’ : ~~ at . » - > eat cl , d 

4 ea sf » * mong ehigc 8 ass of pure * snet. Goods nuine 
to be fully appreciated, / = = : ‘ »xcellent old-fashioned scp nh rch ‘d L nens 

 —-— _ 5 = a i : of the past generation, which lasted a lifetime 
led Catalogue, now ready, will be “An exceptionally strong Linen; will last years.”—The Queen 


ny ve on application, FASHION-BOOKS 7 J > ; Old Bleach Works: RANDALSTOWN, Co. ANTRIM. 





and Oviainal Manufacturers of Galvanised 


¢ Netting for Garden, Park, and Farm, GRATIS. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. § Goods sent 


Manuractory: NorFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH, on 














The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINSRAL 


THE “LILIPUT’’ Approval. So: ee i. = Se WATERS. Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 

. fe seman GEROLSTEIN is the most effervescent of any 
" Natural Mineral Water, being charge: solely with its 
own natural gas, 


| Se dat all the Theatre s, and all SPIERS and 


PONDS Restaurants. 
Strongly recommended by the most eminent 
members ‘of the medical profession as the Finest 
| Natural Mineral Water known. 
16s. for 50 pints ; 21s, for 50 quarts, 
__GEROLSTEIN co., 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 

FOR LADIES, S33 

very roomy, in Morocco, | Ss 3 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; ~ iiss 


, : . lined Silk, and with Silver 
4 J \ AY : iff f: Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. | y j =, \ ; : . : and Ivory Fittings. 105s. | 
The “ LILIPUT™ ts a very useful, light, but strong | /| TY v v hy s : The best cules ouaralioved. TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and j i X y \ Vf , : FOR GENTLEMEN ns 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses y / "y fae es 9 | ’ Cloudy 
ie made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- Y / / Myf im Morocco, or in’ Hide SCRUBB Ss ( Household ) AM VIONIA 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), / x A / Wii tha, r MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 
and render the * LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all ' / Leather,Gladstone pattern, Refreshing as a Turkish Bath, 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the Sy JN My P Wy \ fitted complete, 428., 63s., | Invaluable for Toilet purposes. 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all a iY \ ep ‘ \ 84s.. 105s. | Splendid Cleansing Preparation tor the Hair 
over Europe, ‘Thousands of best testimonials, SRW h ; “. : . | Removes Stains and Grease spots from Clothing. 
° WY) \ 4 , = A large selection of fitted ‘ 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, R 4 Y neusl Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
aqs, for Ladies and Gentle- | Cleans Plate & Jewellery. 


~ . y ; 1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 
10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Tick , 7 : Wy A: Gladstone Bags, Hand Bags, Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
Panis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. ay &e. SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


eu a A Plea m ~ a P ARK Ny S The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
SURE T aie | Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


GUINEAS MOROGCO, wm SILVER & WoRY FITTINGS, AND GOTTO, —— ae 


Cash returned if not approved. OXFORD st, LONDON. The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 



































BLACK HANDLE.... 6/6 
IVORY MANOLE.... 7/6 and many other persons of distinction ~ testified 


APr IVORY HaNoLEs THE OLDEST AND to the remarkable efficacy o 


ressmicmneasl®® | AY DAMS’S : 
KAoPP's DUPLEX STROP 7G BEST. 
KROprs stror paste G* ss 
THE =E hd 
REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND = Svsen 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use,— 
FROM ALL DEALERS. Dee, 22, 1883, > 
WHOLESALE, fe Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, va 
OSBORNE GARRETT ACO O |_| S an Otlmen, &e. Established nearl 
a quarter of a century. 
LONOON, w. es Manoractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. Prescribed by the Meaest Faculty throughout tho 


world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 


es — = = : - 2 jt: A Free Sample and detailed Testi ials f b 

JEWSBURY &. BROWN’S g WITT AE SUMMIT..DURING 16. DBCADES® post, Ante SB setter victuet tonto, 
Vidi . — - : ritish Depot —46. Holborn Viaduct. L lo 

WY WNIMNADYV MOMMA Also of Newbery 4 Tent Barclay 5 tens cs —_ hec Co. 


3 Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son. John Thompson, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE : I Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
are the 
J 24 tL Ee very best 


Oriental | | AVENUES ag Bees ie 


CAUTION. sees i f . 
Genuine only 1s - ‘— 7. = | = ~ 
siened J EWS- ‘ 42> : : , MACHINISTS 
nerny & Brows, 2 = f . ! 
All Perfumers & : ve 2 f | CO., LTD, 
Chemists, Is. 6d. | — SS > & | el! LISTS, over 100 
and 2s, 6d, Pots. : = j _ pages, POST FREE. 
- 5 Upwards of 
Patterns 


























BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. JUNO CUSHIOK, £12 126,10 per cout. Cash Discount, oF 21 


onthly. 


oe SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. | 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 
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